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A CHEISTIAN SOCIALIST CEEED. 



** Regi autem saeculorum, immortali, invisibiti, Soli 
Deo, honor et gloria in saecuia Saeculorum, Amen." 
— I Tim. 1-17. 



" Thb Christian Church is bound following the teach- 
ing of her Master, to aid every wise endeavour which has 
for its object the material and the moral welfare of the poor. 
Her Master taught her that all men are brethren, not 
because they share the same blood, but because they have 
a common heavenly Father. He further taught her, that 
if any member of this spiritual family were greater, richer 
or better than the rest they were bound to use their special 

means or ability in the service of the whole It 

will contribute no little to draw together the various 
classes of society, if the clergy endeavour in sermons and 
lectures to set forth the true principle of society, showing 
how Property is a trust to be administered for the good of 
Humanity and how much of what is good and true in 
Socialism is to be found in the precepts of Christ." — The 
Encyclical of the Anglican Bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference, 1887. 



A Christian Socialist Creed. 



1. We believe in one God, the Father and 
Educator of Humanity. 

2. We beheve in Jesus Christ, the only Son 
of God, the Pre-incarnate Word, by Whom in 
the natural Creation, the world of matter was 
created and is sustained, and Who in the 
spiritual Creation is the Light and Life of 
Humanity, the Bedeemer and Emancipator 
of men's souls and bodies, who for us men and 
for our Salvation came down from Heaven, 
and was incarnate and was made man. 

3. We believe that Jesus Christ by His 
Incarnation exalted Human nature, conse- 
crated all Human relations, claimed supre- 
macy over all realms of Human thought and 
action. 

4. We believe that Jesus Christ founded 
not merely a world-wide Philosophy, or even 
an Universal Beligion, but a Church , a Society, 
an ideal Kingdom, with ordinances, rules and 

B 



2 GHBISTIAN SOOIALIST 

administration, to be a Store-House of Ee- 
demption forever. 

5. We believe therefore that the Christian 
Church, in the idea of its Founder, had for its 
object the reorganization and restitution of 
Society, no less than the salvation and deliver- 
ance of the Individual. 

6. We believe that Jesus Christ, in pro- 
claiming a Fatherly Will as the origin of all 
Life, and the root of Humanity, revealed to 
man the Divine Order under which he is 
living. 

7. We believe, therefore, that there is an 
Order of Society which is the best; that 
towards this Order the world is gradually 
moving according to a definite Divine plan. 

8. We believe that in the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ and His apostles, as recorded 
in the pages of the New Testament, the 
eternal prinieiples of that Divine plan — the 
laws of the kingdom of heaven — were 
revealed. 

9. But we believe also in 'the Holy Spirit 
of God as the living and acting motor of 
civilization, the inspirer and the purifier of 
the thoughts of men's hearts, "the light 
which lighteneth every man who cometh 
into the world." 

10. We believe, therefore, that an educa- 
tional revelation is ceaselessly descending 
from God to man, and that in each age o^ 
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the world new portions of eternal truth are 
thus revealed. 

11. We believe, therefore, in conscience, 
the revelation of life to the individual ; and, 
in tradition,the revelation of life to humanity ; 
as the means given to us by God to compre- 
hend His design, and that when the voice of 
conscience and of tradition are harmonized 
in an affirmation, that affirmation is the 
truth, or a portion of the truth. 

12. We beUeve, therefore, that the revela- 
tion of the providential scheme is to be found 
in the witness of the facts of daily life, and 
is unceasingly continuous. 

13. We believe that to limit that revelation 
to a given portion of time, to one sole people, 
to a single individual, to a single book, is 
essential Atheism. 

14. We believe, therefore, that there is no 
finahty in Divine Eevelation, that the Will 
of God, the Word of God, is not yet all 
revealed, that — 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not in paper leaves or leaves of stone. 

Each agej each kindred, adds a word to it — 
Texts of despair or hope, or joy, or moan. 

15. We believe in the Bible of God's con- 
tinuous revelation, whose chapters are 
History, Politics and Science, as well as in 
that other revelation of spiritual truth which 
we rightly reverence as the very Word of God. 
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16. We believe, therefore, in the duty of 
man to study the providential laws by which 
hmnanity has gradually been impelled along 
the path of Social Order and Progress, and to 
co-operate with those laws in order that in 
human society this double manifestation of 
Progress may be seen — all men approximat- 
ing to a common level, but a level which is 
continually rising. 

17. We believe, therefore, that in the 
" Notes '• of the Christian kingdom — " right- 
eousness, peace, joy "—we have the Christian 
translation of the old battle-cry of revolution 
— " liberty, fraternity, equality " — ^in which 
nothing of the old truth is lost, but all is 
interpreted, purified, transfigured. 

18. We believe in Liberty — ^freedom — not 
to do what one likes, but freedom to do what 
one ought, and that, therefore, respect for 
individual rights must never blind us to the 
higher reverence we owe to Social Duty 

19. We believe in Fraternity — ^that we are 
all " one man in Christ Jesus," but that no 
man can say sincerely, ** Our brothers who 
are on earth," who has not previously learned 
to say "Our Father which art in heaven." 

20. We believe in Equality — equality, that 
is to say, not of condition, but equality of 
consideration, and we express it in the maxim 
that everybody is to count for one and no- 
body for more than one. 
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21. We believe that in all the disputes and ^ 
conflicts — industrial, social, political — which 
rend the body politic of the Christian State 
to-day, the prime necessity is frank Justice 
between class and class. 

22. We believe that the first principle of 
Christian Justice is this — that the loss of one *^ 
cannot, on the whole, be the gain of another 

in the unity of the one Hfe. 

23. We believe that to identify the increase 
of national wealth with the increase of 
individual wealth, is a gross social mistake ; 
that, on the other hand, national wealth 
ought always to be treated with constant 
reference to national life, and that therefore, 
in all questions of dispute between Capital 
and Labour, in the last resort it must be 
remembered that it is not a question about 
wealth, but about men. 

24. We believe that the competition of 
Trade has been assimilated to the competition 
of War, and stands condemned by the assimi- 
lation. 

25. We believe that in Christ's kingdom 
the law of Hfe is Service, not Competition, 
and that no money therefore is legitimately 
earned which is not an exchange value for 
actual services rendered — services which 
minister to Life and help on the Common 
Good : and that consequently no wealth is 
honest wealth which is accumulated by 
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taking advantage of the weakness or the 
ignorance of our neighbours, and rendering 
them no equivalent in reciprocal service. 

26. We believe that although Christian 
Economics may quite justifiably show that 
Interest oh invested Capital is legitimate, 
when the advantage to the borrower is evi- 
dently as great or greater than it is to the 
lender, yet that the sin of Usury is not ex- 
tinct so long as money remains the master, 
and not the servant of labour and industrial 
power ; and thus constantly falls under the 
temptation of making profits at the expense 
of wage. 

27. We beHeve, therefore, that every 
Christian man or woman who lends money 
and receives Interest upon it — who takes part 
that is to say, in a commercial concern, and 
receives a proportion of profits in the shape of 
dividend, is bound not only to ask whether 
the business is safe to payfbut whether the 
business deserves to pay. 

28. We believe therefore, in the principle 
of the ** Uving wage," by which we mean 
such a wage as will allow the worker not 
only to maintain his own working powers in 
the highest state of efficiency, but also to 
enable himself and family to live a decent, a 
joyous, and a reasonable life, according to 
**the standard of comfort " of his class. 

29. We believe, therefore, in St. Paul's 
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doctrine of wages, that " the labourer who 
worketh must be first partaker of the fruits !" 
in other words, that the living wage must be 
the bed-rock of price, the first charge on the 
product of work, and that therefore, some 
way must be found in a Christian system of 
trade for prices to follow wages, not" wages to 
follow prices. 

30. We believe that high civilization is 
not the destined lot of the few, while the 
destined lot of the many is to support the few, 
by unremitting, joyless toil ; that it is no 
use any longer quoting or misquoting Scrip- 
ture to prove that God wills the mass of 
mankind to be always poor and always de- 
pendent on the rich ; that if there is a text in 
the Bible which says, " The poor ye have 
with you always," there is also another text 
which speaks of the time "when there shall 
be no poor among you." 

31. We beheve that the justification of 
Trades Unionism is to be found in the justice 
of the aim that ** such as are in need and 
necessity have right," and that although the 
rough prosecution of this aim may often be 
irritating to those who inherit moods ol 
feudal haughtiness, and may even interfere 
with and disturb the process of making 
money, yet still the postponement of the 
interest of an individual to the interest of 
the class to which he belongs is a nobler, a 
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more Chriatian thing than the desire to drive 
B. large trade, or to scheme for personal 
finrichinent. 

32. "We beUeve, however, that Justice is 
not always on the weaker side, and that never 
does organized oppression wear so ugly a look 
as when it is practised by those who inscribe 
" Liberty " and ' ' Fraternity " on their banner, 
and that never does the contemptible cry, 
"Every man for himself," sound so for- 
biddingly as when it is uttered by those who 
bave not hesitated to infringe personal liberty 
and to imperil social order. 

33. We believe that society exists not for 
the sake of private property, but private 
property for the sake of society. 

34. We believe that the right use of 
property must be insisted upon as a religious 
duty ; that as capital arises from common 
labour, so in justice it should be made to 
minister to common wants. 

35. We beheve that wealth does not release 
the rich man from his obligation to work, but 
only enables him to do what appears to be un- 
paid work for society; the only difference, in- 
deed, according to Christian Ethics, between 
the rich man and the poor man seeming to be 
this— that the poor man receives his wages at 
theendof the week, and doesnot get them un- 
less his workis first done, whereas the wealthy 
man receives his wages hrst, and is bound, aa 
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a matter of honour, to earn them after- 
wards. 

36. We believe that life, laborious life, self- 
denying life, must be graced with beauty and 
filled with many pleasures, but that the 
highest pleasure is the pleasure of the helpful 
life itself, the joy of love, of fellow-help of 
comradeship, and that, therefore, no luxury, 
in fact, is culpable, no wealth is wasted, 
which serves to make its consumer a more 
useful, a more loving, a more helpful member 
of the community. 

37. We believe that it is not the equahza- 
tion of Capital that is needed, but its 
moralization. 

38. We believe that as all life is of the 
kingdom of God, and the Church of Christ is , 
concerned in the ways of His disciples, how- 
ever secular they may seem to be, it is the 
duty of the Christian citizen to build up, as 
far as his influence extends, the life of the 
great civic brotherhood to which he belongs, 
and of every sphere of action which it contains, 
in justice, righteousness, and the fear of God. 

39. We believe, therefore, that it is the 
duty of the Christian city, in the interest of 
its citizens, to provide, first, for the three 
essentials of physical life — pure air, pure 
water, pure food; and, secondly, for the 
three essentials of spiritual life — admiration, 
hope, and love'; and with these objects in 
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view we believe that such a city wiR take 
legal measures to prevent the adulteration and 
pollution of air, water, food; vdll preserve open 
spaces and town gardens, ynll provide playing 
fields and gymnasiums and baths in connec- 
tion with all Elementary PubUc Schools, will 
pass not only a Sunday Closing Act for public 
houses, but a Sunday Opening Act for public 
libraries, museums, art galleries, and other 
drawing-rooms of the people. 

40. We believe that in such a city the citi- 
zens vnll have full control over the regulation 
and Hcence of all trades, and that the drink 
traffic, as at present organized, standing con- 
demned by Christian principles, vnll, if not 
suppressed altogether, be very largely cur- 
tailed, and in the meantime compelled to 
compensate the ratepayers of the city for the 
increase of poor-rate and police-rate directly 
traceable to its influence. 

41. We believe that in any truly Christian 
city there would undoubtedly be a by-law of 
the council suppressing the scandalous in- 
decencies of the Divorce Court, and the 
brutalizing horrors of the police court, in the 
public prints, and prohibiting the publication 
m any newspaper of all betting Usts, the 
odds on sportmg events, And any information 
likely to stimulate gambling, whether on the 
Turf or the Stock Exchange. 

42. We beheve that the conception of 
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family life is not only human but Divine, 
and that therefore it is the duty of the 
Church of Christ to unite men in actively 
opposing the corruption of national and social 
life, which springs from neglect of the prin- 
ciple that personal purity is of universal 
obligation upon man and woman alike, and 
when necessary to co-operate with the civil 
and municipal authorities in police efforts 
for the repression of prostitution and the 
degradation of women and children. 

43. We beheve not only in Progress, but 
in man's solidarity in Progress. We believe 
that the glory of a nation, like the glory of a 
citizen or a class, lies not in supremacy but 
in service, and that therefore the ruling prin- 
ciple of International Policy should be not to 
secure the conquest or the weakness of other 
nations through War or Diplomacv, but the 
betterment of all nations through the co- 
operation of all, the progress and full develop- 
ment of each, for the benefit and the widest 
good of all. 

44. We believe, finally, that Christ's whole 
earthly life is a direct command to His 
Church to spend a large part of her time and 
energy in. ^W aglnJt aU circtun«tance« 
and conditions of living which foster disease 
and binder health, in delivering people from 
evil environment and fatal heredity ; that, in 
fact, the whole secular history of the Chtircb 
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should be an endeavour to realize in act 
thfe daily petition of her dominical prayer, 
" Father ! Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be 
donCf on eabth 1 '* 



TOWN PEOBLEMS. 



" The generation which is about to take our place 
will certainly judge the church by her works. Is not a 
new impulse working in countless hearts and drawing 
together the democracies of the world with voices too 
often deepening in anger, but with new feelings and 
passionate conviction before which old political and 
polemical discussions go down ? I see them rising to 
their feet the greatest host that time has ever known and 
hear the murmur of millions speaking to millions across 
the sea in many languages. What there is in the Gospel 
to rectify the relations of human life, to elevate the selfish- 
ness of capital and chasten the selfishness of Labour, to 
carry to homes improvement in the present and hope for 
the future — that will find eager listeners. But to the men 
of the near future Religion will appear a barren and worth- 
less stem, unless it be taught to clothe itself with the 
blossoms of worship and to bear the fruits of human 
love." — Archbishop of Armagh (Dr. Alexander). 



EXPOSITIONS. 

CHRIST THE COMRADE-KINd. 




I. — ^TowN Problems. 

' And many, heaving Jesus, were 
astonished, saying. Is not this the 
carpenter ? ... And Pilate said 
unto Jesus, Art Thou a king, theny 
- St. Marx vi. 3, and St. John 
xviii., 37, 

CAEPENTEEoraking? ^Qiich 
was he ? A workman or a leader 
of men ? Let us think ! 

The Divine Founder of our 
religion, the great Head of our Church, is 
known in the sacred records, and has been 
designated from time to time in the long 
history of Christian society by many names 
and many titles. 

Is there any true sense in which it is right 
for you and me, without irreverence, to speak 
of Jesus Christ as the greatest of social eman- 
cipators, the most potent of labour leaders? 
I think so. 

15 
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Every king and leader of men is enshrined 
for us in his own age. Indeed, you will 
always find, I think, that, the best history of 
any age is to be found in the biography of 
its hero or greatest man. 

The golden age of classic Greece you will 
better understand if you think of it as the 
age of Pericles; the majesty of Imperial 
Bome when you think of it as the age of 
Augustus ; the era of Italian Benascencr 
when you connect it with the thouojht of 
Leonardo da Vincif Michel Angelo or 
Raphael ; the epoch of the Protestant Eefor- 
mation when you speak of it as the times of 
Luther and Erasmus, and Colet and More. 

But when we come to speak of the King 
of the kings of men, the Flos Begum Arcturus 
of the heroes of humanity, of what special 
age is He the measure ? The Christ has for 
His times all times. Not the first century 
only, nor the second, nor the twelfth, nor 
the sixteenth, nor the nineteenth, is the age 
of Christ. " The present days are His days, 
and we are His contemporaries." 

VABTINO PICTURES OF THE CHRIST. 

But when we try to picture His personality 
how do we think of Him ? Have we — yoi^ 
and I, Churchmen of the nineteenth century 
— any different picture of the Christ in oux 
imaginations from that of the Christians of 
the first century, or the fifth, or the twelfth 9 
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It would be strange if we had not. For 
certainly, not only the strictly theological, 
but the imaginative conception of the person- 
ality of the Christ has varied greatly from 
age to age. You can see that this is so 
nowhere more vividly than in the history of 
Christian Art. 

As you gaze upon the earliest Christian 
pictures in the Boman catacombs, you can- 
not fail to recognize that the conception of 
Christ which was conveyed to the simple 
minds of the men of the second and thurd 
century by the gay and winsome figure of the 
Good Shepherd, with the happy sheep 
nestling on His shoulder, with the pastoral 
pipes in His hand, blooming in immortal youth, 
must be very different from that of the men of 
a later age, for whom the gracious find gentle 
Pastor has given place to the crucified 
Sufferer, depicted in countless aspects of 
misery and woe, from the gaunt and ghastly 
Crucifixes and Pietas and Entombments of 
the early Florentines, to the sublime dignities 
of Michel Angelo and Tintoret and Coreggio 

Nor, again, can you help feeling that the 
conceptions of Christ's personahty conveyed 
to the Italian Churchmen of the Middle 
Ages by the numberless pictures of the 
Madonna and Child, unfailing in their sweet 
and gentle lessons of the divinity of child- 
hood and of mother's love, must be far dif« 

o 
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f erent from that conveyed to the Plamiah 
ChriBtianB of the fourteenth century by b uch 
a picture as the VanEyck's " Worship of the 
Immaculate Lamb," with its subhme figure 
of the omnipotent Christ, the King in glory, 
enthroned and crowned, with hands out- 
stretched in royal priestly benediction of tha 
world. 

Now, looked at from thia point of view, 
what should you aay was the special aspect 
of the person of Christ most charaoteristio 
of our age ? Fifty years ago I think it would 
have been dif&cult to decide. 

THE DIVINE OOMBADB, 

But to-day I think there can be no doubt 
that, largely dne to the more directly histori- 
cal interest awakened by various foreign 
studies of Christ's lite from a merely bio- 
graphical point of view, and largely inspired 
in our own country and Church, I do not 
hesitate to say, by the spiritual beauty of the 
figure of Christ as represented by the 
Unitarian Christian, Dr. Channing, and still 
more largely perhaps by the conception of 
the office and character of Christ as the 
federal Head of humanity, thi.- King and 
Consummator of society, and of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation a9 the consecration of all 
human life, instilled into the whole of 
modem theology by my own revered Cam- 
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bridge teacher, Frederick Denison Maurice, 
we have learned to worship a more human 
Christ — ^kingly and Divine still, it is true — 
commanding our reverence and devotion and 
humility, but still full of human friendliness 
and synapathy and love — a Divine comrade, 
not 

" Too bright and good for human nature's daily food." 

ever ready to help and guide us through the 
endless moral perplexities of every day com- 
monplace existence, ever ready also to illumin- 
ate lor us by some far-reaching principle 
the difficult modem problems of history and 
politics and science, of poetry and art, of 
trade and labour. 

Am I right in adding those last words ? 
Is there any modern reading in these days of 
industrial war, competitive industry and of an 
economic system, 

** Where faster and faster our iron master, 
The thing we are made for, ever drives, 
Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For otner hopes and other lives.*' — 

is there any modern reading, I say, in such 
days of the Christ message ** Come unto Me,, 
all ye that labour*'? Is the Christ really 
** the same yesterday to-day and forever " ? 

Let us go back and feel once more, if we 
can the significance of that life manifested in 
(Tazareth all those years ago. 
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THB DEMOOBATIC NOTE OF THB GOSPBL. 

There is no fact, my friends, more removed 
from controversy than this, that Christianity 
arose out of the common people, and was 
intended in their interest. When Christ 
oame, He came as a poor man in the out- 
ward rank of an artizan, He was a true 
Child of the People. In the very Song of 
Praise which burst forth from His mother's 
lips, when she knew that of her was the 
Christ to be born, the democratic note is 
first sounded which has echoed on through 
the history of the Church. 

THE BIRTH-SONG OF DEMOCRAOT. 

You and I are so familiar with the words 
of the Magnificat, as we sing them day by 
day at vespers in our Churches, that in all 
probability we miss the significance of that 
note. But when the Church, evening after 
evening all through the parishes of Christen- 
dom, is singing this hymn, she is uncon- 
aciously foretelling — the most ignorant and 
prejudiced of her priests are foretelling — that 
greatest of all Eevolutions, which the Mother 
of Jesus saw to be involved in the birth and 
work of Christ. To Mary, at that moment 
of inspiration in which her lips poured forth 
this birth-song of democracy, was revealed 
the stupendous reversal, poUtical and social. 
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which the birth of the Son of God, as the 
Son of man, as the son of the poor carpenter's 
wife, was bound sooner or later to produce in 
all the world. 

You will find that same democratic note, 
the note of social passion, struck by the Son 
of that same Socialist mother and carpenter's 
wife, when in the full bloom of manhood He 
stood for the first time face to face with his 
brother men in the synagogue of Nazareth ; 

" The spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 

Because He anointed Me to preach the Gtospel 

to the poor. 
He has sent Me to proclaim release to the 

captives, 
And recovery of sighjb to the blind,^ 
To set at liberty them that are braised. 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." 

No wonder that the common people heard 
him gladly, and listened with delight to the 
gracious words that proceeded out of His 
mouth. 

It would have been strange had they not 
done so, when we remember how completely 
such doctrine seemed to satisfy the popular 
ideal. Of all histories, the history of the 
Israelites is the one, notwithstanding the 
outward form of their national constitution, 
in which the democratic spirit most con- 
stantly predominates. No tribunes of the 
people had ever been so bold as the prophets 
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of Israel. They were, in fact, the championB 
of popular liberty and popular justice at a 
time when those virtues met with little 
regard from either priests or kings. The 
thought that God was the Protector of the 
poor, and the Avenger of the oppressed, was 
to be found in every page of their writings. 
When, therefore, Christ stood up for the 
first time to speak to the people. He could 
not well find words more clearly expressing 
the popular .hope and longing than those 
which He quoted from the great statesman- 
prophet of His country. 

True, His after-teaching and life must 
have seemed as little short of mockery to 
those whose passionate enthusiasm for the 
redemption of Israel centred in the expecta- 
tion of a militant and world-conquering 
Christ. When, for example, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, He ascribed the heroic 
character to those citizens of His kingdom 
who were not proud and rich, valiant and 
strong, but meek-hearted, self-controlled, 
peacemakers, childlike, innocent, simple, His 
teaching must have come as a chilung dis- 
appointment to the popular hopes of His 
day ; yet in reality, if you will think of it, 
that sermon did in reality contain the Popular 
Charter of the world's liberties, did inaugurate 
as vast a revolution as the world has ever 
known ; for beneath those Beatitudes of the 
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New Kingdom Christ had placed a principle 
which proved itself not only the most power- 
ful solvent of ancient civilization, but also 
the great motive force in the progressive 
social order of the present. 

THE MOTHER-IDEA OP CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

It is the contention, indeed, of those who 
accept the Christian philosophy of history as 
the true one, that the struggle for liberty in 
its various forms which has in effect been the 
subject of the civil history of modem Europe 
since the time of Christ, is directly to be 
traced to the primary Christian doctrine of 
the intrinsic value of the human soul as 
such. That, it may be said, is a spiritual 
idea. True, but it is a spiritual idea which 
easily bears translation into a political one. 

And, as a matter of fact, that is exactly 
what did happen. We have no time now to 
enter upon the historical retrospect that 
would make that plain. 

SLAVERY AND MATERNAL DESPOTISM. 

You have only to think, however, of the 
revolutionary force which Christianity exerted 
on the civil order of the ancient world, not 
only in its effect on the institution of slavery, 
upon which the civil order of Greece and 
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Eome waa economically baaed, but also inita 
mitigation and final abolition of the despotism 
of paternal power, which was the dominant 
idea in the family life of Gr^co-Roman 
oiTilization, to see how far-reaching has been 
that principle. 

It !s quite possible that there may be those 
in this church who will think that I am 
hazarding a bold pretension when I claim 
the abolition of slavery as a Christian 
achievement. 

Well, I am quite aware that slavery lasted 
in Europe down to the thirteenth century, 
and that it is the fashion in these days to 
contend that slavery perished owing to purely 
secular causes — the " march of intellect," thu 
discoveries of science, the utilization of stean. 
power, the natural rise in the standard of 
comfort, and so forth. 

But, my friends, can yon honestly think 
80 ? The march of intellect indeed ! "Why, 
the race that gave birth to Plato, Socrates, 
Ai-istotle, SOThoclea, Phidias, Euclid, Archi- 
medes, and Ptolemy could not even conceive 
of a state of Society where slavery should 
not exist. Civilization appeared to them to 
require the servitude of the masses as ita 
necessary foundation. 

It was not cruelty or callousness that 
prompted Aristotle to divide "tools" into two 
classes, " living " and " lifeless," and to place 
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*' slaves " in the first class. It was not want 
of intellect ; it was want of faith in human 
nature. 

CHRIST THB SIiAVB OF HUMANITY. 

* Who would do the scullion work in the 
great household of humanity if there were 
no slaves ? ' 

This was the question that perplexed the 
great philosophers of antiquity. This was 
the question that Christ answered by making 
Himself the slave of mankind and classing 
Himself among the scullions. It was not 
the " teaching " so much as the " doing " and 
the ** being." The spirit that dictated the 
words, *' Even as the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many," dictated 
also, do not forget it, the death, upon the 
cross. It is that spirit which has destroyed 
slavery in every Christian land; it is that 
spirit which will establish one day a true 
social order upon earth — a kingdom of heaven 
on earth, in which " Christ shall be all and in 
all." 

"the MILIiS OP GOD GBIND SLOWLY.'* 

True, the spirit of Christ has never yet 
been fully obeyed, or even understood by all 
His followers ; but upon the day in which it 
is obeyed, in which it is understood, Ufe oxi 
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earth will be life in heaven. But, my friends, 
you must not expect everything in eighteen 
nundred years. Astronomy, geology, biology, 
are three voices which all remind us that the 
hand of God works slowly. The student of 
evolution tells us that it took several hun- 
dreds of thousands of centuries to change a 
beast into a man ; it may well take as many 
centuries to change earth into heaven, the 
kingdom of man into the kingdom of God 
and His Christ. 

CHARACTEB OP CHRIST'S LEADERSHIP, 

But meanwhile it is important for you and 
me that we should be on the right track. 
And for myself I know of no better way of 
assuring ourselves of that than by taking 
care that we are treading in the footsteps of 
the Divine workman of Nazareth. Jesus 
Christ must be our Leader. But we must 
not misunderstand the character of His 
leadership. 

NOT A CONSTITUTION-MONGER. 

Jesus Christ will not furnish us with any 
ready-made scheme for a new and perfect 
human society. He is a social emancipator. 
Yes, but not a politician, not a constitution- 
monger, not even in the strict sense a legis- 
lator. You may go to His teaching foi 
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principles, for seed-thoughts, for inspiring 
motives, but yon will find nothing there to 
hamper free human growth, for God has 
supplied men with faculties to frame social 
institutions for themselves, and Christ will 
leave these faculties free to work. He will 
emancipate, but He will not compel. He has 
left no authoritative precedents in regard to 
things which men can manage for themselves. 
For He knew that it is not possible to walk 
by the letter and by faith at the same time. 
The true Christian Society was to be ruled 
not by a fixed code of particular rules, but 
by an indwelHng spirit. The Christian dis- 
ciples of all ages were to regard their Master's 
example as a sacred rule, but they were to 
go to the record of His words and deeds, not 
as to a civil statute book where they might 
expect to find the ethical difficulties of all 
time scheduled and codified, but they were 
to go to it as to a well-spring of spiritual 
influence, where they might imbue themselves 
*' with the same mind that was in Him," and 
let their own behaviour afterwards flow 
freely from it. 

" SOMETHING MORE '' THAN ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

^ My friends, when sanitation, and educa- 
tion, and science, and political reform, and 
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socialistic legislation, and the organization 
of labour, have all done their best and failed, 
as they all undoubtedly will fail, unless 
something more is also added, then I trust 
that we shall all of us, whether rich or poor, 
capitalist or labourer, begin to find out what 
that something m^re is. Then we shall 
begin to perceive that, after all, it is not new 
Acts of Parliament that are needed. 
Employers' Liabilitjr Bills, Boards of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation, Labour Bureaus, an 
eight-hours working day, but a new spirit, a 
spirit of mutual concession in both in- 
dividuals and classes, a spirit of frank justice 
on the part of both capitalist and workman, 
recognizing that the loss of one cannot be 
the gain of another in the unity of the one 
life, a spirit of love, and self-control, and 
self-sacnfice as apparent in the life of the 
Family, of the Class, of the Nation, of the 
Church, as in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

CHRISTIAN-SOCIALISM OR SOCIAL- 
CHRISTIANISM. 

That spirit, and that alone, as I believe, 
will enable us to apply our knowledge and 
our wills to settle Land questions. Church 
questions. Labour questions, to address our- 
selves steadily to the work of Christianizing 
Socialism, or Socializing Christianism (I care 
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not how you phrase it), of hononring and 
«ncoTiraging, of consecrating, of nationalizing 
the labour classes, while never unwisely 
pampering them ; of dishonouring and dis- 
couraging and denationaUzing the idle classes, 
«nd never ignorantly estabUshing and endow- 
ing them, teaching them that ^ the Divine 
Workman of Nazareth was subject to law, 
so must they be subject to law ; that as He 
bore suffering for the good of His brother 
men, so must they be prepared to suffer and 
to serve for their comrades and fellows. 

THB WOBKMAN'S COMBADE-KINa. 

Ah, friends, to this we come at last, that 
all depends on knowing Christ more perfectly ! 
And that we shall never do until we have all 
learnt to cast out that spirit of Anti-christ 
which, while admitting Christ's Divinity, 
denies His Humanity, and have learnt to 
throw ourselves in perfect trust and faith on 
Him, whose whole life and character is the 
witness for the ultimate supremacy of love 
over all human society. We must learn — as 
I said at the outset — to realize the human 
Christ, the Carpenter of Nazareth, the great 
Companion, ever ready to bestow His Mend- 
Bhip where it is most needed, ever the 
Emancipator of the captive and the oppressed, 
zhe Champion of the wronged, of the fallen. 
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of the guilty, of the victims of Pharisaism 
and hypocrisy and greed and passion ; the 
Friendly Christ, who had a heart for the 
poor, and wanted to turn the world upside 
down, but did not expect to do it in a day or 
a year, but was satisfied to go, apparently, a 
long way round to do it, but intended to do 
it at last and conquer. 

This then, my friends, or something like 
it, is the imaginative conception of the Person- 
ality of the Christ that we want ; at least, 
this is the Christ, as it seems to me, which 
the English workman wants, and at any rate 
of this I am certain, that he at least will 
never consent to accept Jesus Christ as the 
true Son of God until he has first learnt to 
realize Him as a true Son of Man. 

And further then this, I am sure that we 
shall never persuade the labour classes of 
this country, alienated as, alas ! in too large 
a degree they are from recognized Church 
influences, to accept this conception of Christ,. 
as Saviour, Leader and King, or, mdeed, any 
conception of Christ worthy of the name of 
Saviour at all, whether personal or social,, 
until they see that we, the professed followers 
of Christ, Churchmen as we call ourselves,, 
whether Conformist or Nonconformist, are 
prepared to put our Church creed into touch 
with our daily secular life, the life of Trade. 
Commerce, Politics. 
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" When they talk to me in praise of the rich Rothschild, 
who gives away thousands out of his enormous income 
that children may be educated, sick people clothed, 
and old people cared for, I am touched and I praise him 
too. Only in spite of my being touched, and in spite of 
my praise, I cannot help remembering some poor labour- 
ing people who took into their wretched cottage a little 
girl, who was kin to them, and had been left an orphan. 
* If we take Kitty into our home,' said the wife — ' our last 
penny will go for her keep. We shan't be able to buy eren 
salt for our porridge.' ' Well then let us eat it without 
salt/ said the man. There is a long step between Roths- 
child and that Labourer." — Tourgenieff. 




n. — Village Problevs- 

' And Jesus gave them authority 
, . . and sent them forth to preach 
the Gospel of the kingdom of God, 
. . . and they departed and went 
throughout the villages preaching 
and healing tvery where,* — St. 
LuKB* ix. 2-6. 

SPOKE in the former chapter of 
one aspect of the doctrine of the 
Supremacy of Christ in human life. 
I tried to suggest to your imagina- 
tions such a picture of Christ's Personality 
as should not seem to be out of harmony 
with a conception of Him as the greatest of 
Social Emancipators, the most potent of 
Labour Leaders. 

It was not, of course, that I do not recog- 
nize that Christ was more than this ; that 
His Supremacy meant more than the su- 
premacy of principle in the realm of Social 
Politics or Labour Ethics. It must indeed 
be of the essence of any true faith in Jesus^ 
of any vital belief in the doctrine of the Pre* 
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incarnate Word and the Incarnate Christ, 
that He should be recognized as Supreme 
over all realms of thought or action — history, 
philosophy, ethics, art, poetry, trade ; politics, 
science — and that it is in consequence of 
that claim that the moral character, no less 
than the intellectual attitude of every one of 
His baptized disciples, should be affected and 
influenced by His Spirit. 

For what does that doctrine of Christ's 
Supremacy, of Christ's Kinghood, whether 
we regard the question from the point of 
yiew on the one hand of Evolution, or on the 
other of the Incarnation, imply ? 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

It means, in the first place, does it not ? — 
that God has a plan for the world ; it means 
that order and progress in human civilization 
are real ; it means that the cry of the cynio 
and the social agnostic — 

** Fill the can. and fill the cup, 

All the windy ways of m^n 
Are but dust that rises up. 

And is Hghtly laid again : 
Drink to lofty hopes that cool 

Visions of a Perfect State ; 
Drink we last the Public Fool, 

Frantic love and frantic hate — ** 

is not only not true, but is a gross blasphemy 
against God's purpose for humanity; it 
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means that God has for the world a great edu- 
cational plan, by which both the perfection of 
the individual and the perfection of the race 
are to be accomplished ; it means that in the 
development of that plan each ageof the world 
has its own special work to do ; it means that 
progress is not only a vital fact of human 
existence, but that it is its vital law ; it 
means that there is a Christian ideal for 
society, that there is a social order which is 
the best, and that towards this order the 
world is gradually moving. 

THE IMPERIAL GHBIST. 

It means that Christ as the Eternal 
Word of God has always been, and is 
still, the acting motor of creation ^nd 
Providence, ever operating in the region 
behind phenomena, the originating cause 
of all energy, all life, all thought ; it 
means that Christ, ** in becoming incarnate 
did not desert the rest of His creation," but is 
the quickening impluse of all that is best in 
what we call modem civilization, the 
nourisher of new graces in the ever- widening 
circles of the Family, the Society, the State, 
the inspirer of art and literature and morals 
and government, by lifting them all into a 
higher atmosphere of hopefulness, of faith 
in the ideal, than was ever possible until He 
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came ''the Head over all things to the 
Church, the Fuhiess of Him which filleth all 
in all." 

That is the aspect of Christian faith, at 
any rate, which, in the opinion of the Social 
Union, which has projected this course of 
special Lenten sermons, there seems a special 
need to press upon the consciences of the 
Christian community of the present day. It 
is this aspect of the faith which inspires the 
three great rules of our Union, and which 
prompts the demand we make upon each one 
of our members, to be ready — 

1. To claim for the Christian law the 
ultimate authority to rule social practice. 

2. To study in common how to apply the 
moral truths and principles of Christianity to 
the social and economical diiBSculties of the 
present time. 

3. To present Christ in practical life as 
the living Master and King, the enemy a! 
wrong and selfishness, thepowerof righteous- 
ness and love. 

No one, I think, can doubt that much 
progress has been made during the last ten 
or twenty years in " preaching this Gospel of 
the kingdom," in bringing home to the hearts 
of the people that the message of Jesus 
Christ, the mission of His Church to the 
present age« is a Social Message, a Social 
Mission. 
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the church in the villages. 

But much yet remains to be done; and 
nowhere more, I think, is this Social Mission 
of Christ's Church necessary than in the 
country parishes of EnglanT There is no 
class of men m the country — and I speak 
what I know, for I have been a country 
parson myself, and have lived among them 
for nearly twenty years — ^more self-sacrificing, 
more earnest nunded, more generous-hearted, 
taken as a whole, than the rural clergy of the 
Church of England: and yet one may be 
pardoned, I think, if sometimes one ventures 
to doubt whether they all quite sufficiently 
appreciate the width and largeness of the 
mission of preaching and healing which is 
committed to them as priests of the Church 
of Christ. I wish sometimes they would 
read with wider eyes the words of their 
priestly commission, ** Take thou authority to 
preach the word of God, and to administer 
the Holy Sacraments in the congregation " in 
the light of the original commission of 
Christ to the Twelve — " He gave them au- 
thority . . and sent them forth to preach the 
Gospel of the kingdom . . and they departed 
and went throughout the villages preaching 
and healing everjrwhere.'* 

For we are bemg asked, and rightly asked, 
as the result of the great democratic move- 
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ment of our day, What sign is there in the 
Village Life of the England of to-day that 
the priests of Christ's Church are awake to 
all the meaning of the Gospel of the king- 
dom ? What have they done ? What are they 
doing to make the English villager feel that 
Christ is the true King of the village — that 
the Christ principle must be supreme in the 
realm of Village Ethics, of Village Politics, 
of Village Economics ? Personal independ- 
ence, mutual responsibility, the rights of 
liberty, the duties of association — these are 
all root principles of the Gospel of the king- 
dom ; these are also the essential qualities of 
the English character in the earliest time of 
which history has anything to tell us. 

Are these the principles of English village 
government to-day ? Are these the essential 
qualities of the English villager as we know 
him to-day ? If they are not, who is most 
to blame for that ? If they are, why then 
all this timidity, this want of faith in the 
sturdiness of national character, in the 
average common-sense, even of the coromun- 
ity, which seems to me to have characterized 
too many Churchmen in the discussion, both 
in and out of Parliament, of the provisions 
of the Local Government Bill ? 

This is not the place, of course, to enter 
into any partisan political discussion of that 
measure. But let me ask you for a moment 
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to consider one attitude of the critics of that 
measure which hardly suggests any point of 
party politics. 

It is continually said, it has been said over 
and over again to me in country parsonages 
during this last year or so : '* Do not imagine 
that I am opposed to village councils in 
themselves. I quite recognize that village 
government does need revision ; but it is so 
important that that government should be in 
the hands of the best men, and what I fear 
is that the councils will be dominated, not 
by the best men, but by the most talkative — 
the local preachers, the unionist agitators, 
the noisy, vulgar, pot-house politicians, and 
that, in fact, the best men will retire from 
public life in disgust, and a consequent 
deterioration of national character in the 
country districts set in." 

That point of view was put in a more 
statesmanlike way by one of our greatest 
authorities on Local Government, an M.P. 
for a Northern county, in the Times some 
time since. He pointed out that when once 
the Bill had become law, and had passed out 
of the region of acute Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, then and thereafter nothing m the 
whole domain of local government would at 
all approach in importance, as regards the 
daily life of the population, to the question, 
How are these local councils exercising the 
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power which Parliament has given them? 
Are they acting not only with zeal and 
honesty, but with wisdom and econony in 
execution? In short, do they suf&ciently 
command and obtain the services oi those 
men in each parish and district who are by 
their ability, character and exptirience most 
competent to judge for what objects their 
own and their neighbour's money should 
be spent, and when that is settled to spend 
it with the utmost economy and advantage. 

These, no donfat, are sensible and wise 
questions, but when this authority goes on to 
contend that, with a view o£ securing that 
the best men of the land-owning and the 
leisured class should have a direct induce- 
ment to interest themselves in local adminis- 
tration, they should have a limited but 
assured representation on the local councils, 
I cannot but think his suggestion unworthy 
and unstateamanlike. 

For, surely, ifsuch men are the "best men," 
the true aristocracy of rural life, they will do 
their duty without such inducement ; nay, 
further, I do not hesitate to say that such 
men, if they be the best men, whether squires 
or parsons, will be httle Bhort of abject fools 
if they do not lead the village life of the 
future, as they havs done in the past. 

But in the future they must he the best 
men, and they must set the lead in all that 
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makes for goodness and wholesomeness and 
righteonsness in village life ; they must 
realize the vast importance of the revivication 
of village life at which this Local Govern- 
ment Bill at least aims. 

And to do that they will have to face, as it 
seems to me, these three questions, and 
somehow find an answer to them : 

I. Can we do anything, by the help of the 
provisions of this Act, to increase the general 
pleasantness and attractiveness of village life 
m England ? 

n. Can we do anjrthing to improve the 
economic condition of the rural labourer, and 
thereby to raise permanently the standard of 
comfort and joy of his class ? 

III. Can we do anything to quicken 
citizenship, the sense of public responsibihtv 
and civic duty on the part of the English 
villager ? 

I. As to the attractiveness of village life. 
Village life is dull. In winter time, especially, 
the hearth of the village ale-shop is too often 
the only social centre of warmth and li^ht 
and colour — and of much also, I fear, which 
is only not dull because it is wicked. What 
does the average villager know of the 
pleasures of books, of pictures, of music, of 
art, of conversation, of all, in fact, that 
makes the social life of the classes above him 
glad and bright? What does he know, 
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even, of rational, intelligent pleasure in the 
sights and sounds of the country life about 
hrm, of the spiritual joy of earth ? 

** The moving glory of the heavens, their pomp and 
pageantry, 

Flame in his shadowed face ; bat no soul comes up 
to see. 

He sees no angels lean to him, he feels no spirit 
hand. 

Melodious beauty sings to him —he cannot under- 
stand." 

And yet, surely, he ought to know some- 
thing of the pleasure which God intended 
that beautiful things should give him. He 
ought not to be satisfied — at any rate, we 
ought not to be satisfied for him — with only 
labour and sleep and feeding. When the 
work is done, and the sleep is over, and the 
eating is finished, shall not the man himself 
presently wake up, and find his spirit after- 
ward an hungered, and know that it lives not 
by bread alone ? 

If those, who claim to be " the best men " 
in every village community will only ask 
such questions as these, WTiat shall we do 
to make village life a Uttle less colourless 
and sad ? How shall we break its monotony 
and commonplace with some stimulant which 
shall not be vicious, with some pleasure 
which shall not be merely gross and sensual ? 
— I think they ought to welcome the advent 
of this Bill, and cheerfully undertake to see 
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those o£ its provisions which deal with the 
Public Libraries Act, the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, the acquiring of public recrea- 
tion grounds and walks and the building of 
parish halls, put as rapidly as may be into 
effect. 

II. With regard to the economic con- 
ditions of village Ufe. 

I will not enlarge upon this point. But I 
think those provisions of the Bill which 
speak of the acquisition of land for allotment 
purposes, and which deal with the question* 
of setting the Small Holdings Act of 
1892 to work, ought at least to suggest to 
our village ** best men " such questions as 
these : 

1. Does the English State consider that 
production of food for the people is the 
primary charge on the land, and with that 
object in view does she desire to retain a 
rural population of workers on the soil ? 

2. Does the English Church consider that 
national character is of far greater impor- 
tance than national wealth, and from that 
point of view is she prepared to welcome the 
revival of an English yeoman class as one of 
the surest means of building up a sturdy, 
wholesome, pious national character ? 

And if they answer those two questions in 
the affirmative, this question must imme- 
diately follow : 
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3. What is the legitimate economic ideal 
of the English peasant of the future to be ? 

Until these questions are settled it is quite 
useless to go further. 

What, for example, is the use of all these 
various and conflicting schemes of the techni- 
cal training committees of the County Coun- 
cils up and down the country, if we have not 
first made up our minds as to the special 
object of all our training? The peasant 
proprietor or small farmer of the future — ^if 
we decide that the creation of such a class is 
to be our national aim — will need a very 
different training to that of the wage-earning 
farm hand of the present ; for small farming, 
remember, is practically a lost art in the 
greater part of England. 

III. Lastly, how can we quicken the 
citizenship of the English village? How 
shall we give the spirit of local patriotism, 
the sense of civic duty, to our village com- 
munities ? 

I confess, as a clergyman of the Church 
of England, as a country parson for very 
nearly twenty years, I am somewhat ashamed 
to put this question. For I cannot forget 
that there was a time in the history of the 
Church of England when she played no un- 
important part in the development of popular 
liberty. It was in the Pansh Vestry of old 
times that the two great principles of English 
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free institutions — the principle of mutual 
responsibility and the principle of personal 
representation — were most surely nourished 
in the heart of the English citizen. The 
Parish was, in fact, the truest school of 
Politics, for there men learnt, in the active 
business of responsible life, those primary 
lessons in public justice and self-government, 
in public discussion and social duty, which 
go to form the character of a capable citizen. 
I would to God that even at this last hour 
the authoritative leaders in our Church would 
throw aside their timid counsels, their grudg- 
ing policies, their half-hearted aspirations, 
and would welcome with generous-hearted 
trustfulness this demand of the rural popula- 
tion of England to take part in the nation's 
work, and would exhibit some at least of the 
democratic faith of earlier days, when at the 
wreck of Eoman civilization the Christian 
Church learnt to build up, by means of the 
Teutonic spirit of individual freedom and 
social fidelity, a new and higher order of 
civilization. I would to God that Church- 
men of to-day could be made to understand, 
that our bishops especially could be made to 
understand, that faith in democracy does 
mean, for the true Christian, faith in human 
progress, a conviction little, if at all, short of 
religion itself, that the impulse which is 
harrying the world on to new destinies is 
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but God's appointed means of leading His 
children one step nearer to the solution of 
that great educational problem which He 
has set them of making His kingdom on 
earth, as far as possible, a Ukeness of that 
which is in heaven. 

I would to God that every country parson 
at least might learn to welcome this Bill 
heartily, for sure I am that any Churchman 
who is earnest and honest in his desire to 
raise the moral condition of his fellow- 
countrjmaen, who desires to forward any true 
measures oiE civic well-being, for the ad- 
ministration of village justice and prevention 
of wrong-doing, for the safety and security 
of person and property, for the well-ordering 
of poor relief, of education in its widest sense, 
of public health and public wealth and public 
wisdom ; who would promote the growth of 
a hearty sympathy between class and class, a 
right appreciation of the mutual obUgations 
and relations of each, and a cheerful and 
happy fulfilment of what those obligations 
and relations bring to each, will recognize 
that one of the surest methods lies in the 
revival of the good old English principle of 
self-government in the village ** moot " or 
council, and its foundation on a sound repre- 
sentative, democratic, and therefore Chrislian, 
basis. 

And now, in conclusion. It has been 
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my object to impress upon you as Church- 
men the lesson that, if the Church of Christ 
in this country is to fulfil her Master's mission, 
she must set herself to the task, both in the 
towns and in the villages, of solving the great 
problem of the reconciliation of the classes, 
of the developing and the harmonizing of all 
the elements which go to make a wholesome 
national character. 

Will this generation, do you think, seethe 
problem solved ? 

If we had only faith, it might be done to- 
morrow. We have the living Christ with us, 
and all that we need is not to resist EQs 
Incarnation in and through us. 

What an achievement it would be — the 
crown of the century — one more upward step 
gained in the path of social evolution '* to- 
wards the perfect man, the measure of the 
ptature of the fulness of Christ !" 

DRIVING THE GOLDEN SPIKE. 

I have read that when the great Pacifio 
Railroad was completed across America, the 
event was made memorable by driving a 
spike of gold where the last rail joined the 
track, which had approached from either side 
of the continent. The evolution of Humanity 
has been marked at well defined points of 
progress by similar golden spikes. What a 
tarophy for Christ our King, if the close c^ 
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the nineteenth century of His era could be 
marked by the solution of this problem of 
Labour and Capital ! Let us pray for it, let 
us work for it. 

** Strike the golden spike, master workman, on the 

way, 
Humanity is travelling with the travelling of the 

day. 
Strike the spike of gold ! as struck primeval man 
When a highway Godward to travel ne began ; 
When with celt of unhewn stone he scored the birth 

of mind. 
And the first milestone was set that left the brute 

behind. 
Strike I strike ! master workman, on the road to 

kinglier men : 
Scarce the spike is driven ere thou mnst strike again ; 
For the road thou buildest is a road withoat an end. 
Leading where with human effort, hope and reason 

blend. 
Through the heart of elder evil, the love of brutisli 

strife, 
Drive the spike of human progress and a loftier, 

truer life 
Gird the world. The nations blend. Peace and love 

proclaim ; 
To evolve a nobler man is the world's predestined 

aim," 
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THE CHUECH AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 
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" Some day the individualist community on which we 
baild our faith will find itself obliged for its own sake to 
take charge of the lives of those who from whatever cause, 
are incapable of existence up to the required standard. 
Beyond the malefic influence which the imperative needs 
and ill-regulated lives of the class we are considering 
exercise over the fortunes of those who might otherwise 
do well enough and beyond the fact that they do not 
support themselves, but about the charities of both rich 
and poor, they are also a constant burden to the state. 
What they contribute, whether in rates or taxes, is little 
compared to the expense they cause. Their presence in 
our cities creates a costly and often unavailing struggle to 
raise the standard of life and health." — Charles Booth 
" Life and Labour in London." 




m. — The Chuboh and the Unemploybd.* 

" That there may be Equality, 
as it is written : He that had much 
had. nothing over, and he that had 
little had no loch"— 2 Corinth- 
UMs, viii. 15. 

PKOPOSE to speak to yon on 
a particular aspect of the Labour 
Question — the Problem of the 
Unemployed — ^regarded from the 
point of view or what St. Paul in this 
Epistle calls " Equalitp " {urorrjs) ; that is 
to say, from the point of view of the claims 
which in a Chrisnan state, the class " which 
has little " may fairly maJke upon the class 
" which has much." 

And I shall ask you to consider the ques- 
tion in relation chiefly to the work of Christ's 
people in a single town — the town which I 
happen to know best, because it is my birth- 
place and my school place, and the place 

\* Preached before the ITniyersity of Cambridge 
on Sunday, February 24th, 1895, in Great St. Mary's 
Ghnxeh.1 
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where I have lately spent six years as a 
parish priest. You will not suppose that 
such a subject will lead to considerations 
purely economic. If I mistake not we shall 
find that the economic problem very rapidly 
becomes an ethical, a religious problem, and 
carries with it practical lessons for everyday 
Christian Ufe. Moreover, to any one who 
knows what dark forces of passion and 
despair underlie this cry of the out-of-works 
in any of the great cities 'of our land, the 
problem is one which must press heavily on 
the heart of any Christian teacher. For it 
has an underside of terrible menace. As in- 
Athens of old, beneath the rock upon whose 
top sat the High Court of Areopagus was the 
Cave of the Furies, so beneath the organized 
civilization of many of our great cities lies a 
very real Cave of the Furies indeed. And 
the Furies are by no means asleep in their 
cave. 

The duties and the responsibilities of a 
Christian citizen arising out of his industrial 
environment is a very old problem indeed. 
St. Paul, in the context of this passage which 
I have just read to you, shows himself to be 
face to face with difficulties of such a prob- 
lem as met him at the beginning of the 
Christian era in Greece and Syria. 

'* The deep poverty '( ^ f ara BdOovs irTw^cia) 
of the Churches of Macedonia and the neces* 
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Bity of the Jewish Christian Poor in Syria 
are both probably traceable to the same 
cause, the long series of miseries, which, in 
the case of either province, had succeeded 
and accompanied its conquest by the Bomans. 
St. Paul of course, has to deal with but a 
very small portion of the whole problem. 
He has to consider it in a purely local form, 
— ^how best to make the liberality of one 
little circle of his followers at one place and 
time, minister to " the poverty of the saints " 
at another, and yet be so managed that 
even generosity shall be proportioned to 
means. 

** This must be so always,*' he says, to his 
Corinthian disciples. " Your generous zeal, 
it is true, proves your comradeship, your 
love to men for Christ's sake. You are acting 
to them as He acted to you, exchanging 
riches and poverty on your behalf. But I 
have no wish that you should be too heavily 
pressed for the relief of others. There must 
be reciprocity amongst Christians, a fair 
equality of service, mutual co-operation and 
assistance. If you help now, they must 
help afterwards, so that m any present deed 
of liberality, or any future redistribution of 
wealth, the sajdng of the Old Scripture 
about the Nature Parable of the Manna- 
gatherers may be fulfilled — much was not 
too much, and little was not too little, " he 
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that gathered much had nothing over, and he 
that gathered little had no lack. " 

Now, in this summary o£ the Apostle's 
appeal to the Church of Corinth, and especi- 
ally in bis citation of the Old Testament 
incident of the Manna-gathererB, we find; I 
think, principles of action enunciated quite 
Bufdcient to solve, if only Christians would 
be Christians, not only the comparatively 
simple problem of poverty as it existed in 
the little Grecian seaport in the First Century, 
but as it exists to-day in England, in regard 
to the more complex question of the oriijani- 
zation of labour in some great Christian City, 
For beneath this Parable of the Manna- 
t,'atherers, as interpreted by St. Paul, and in 
the argument by which he had led up to the 
fjuotation of that incident, I cannot doubt 
that these principles at least will be plain to 
any unselfish and open-minded thinker. 

1. That the Much must not be Too Much, 
and the Little not Too Little ; in other words 
that every citizen in a Christian state ought 
to have a subsistence before anyone has 
superfluity ; that Luxury can only justifiably 
come into existence when Penury has van- 
ished, and that Luxury only then ceases to 
lie culpable, when it serves to make a man a 
more useful, a more loving, a more helpful 
member of the community. Some of you 
will remember Mr. Euskin's comment on 
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that principle^ " Luxury at present can only 
be enjoyed oy the iterant ; the cruellest man 
living could not sit at his feast, unless ho 
sat blindfold." 

2. It was the grace of Christ — St. Paul 
says — to exchange riches for poverty. Must 
we do the same ? On occasion and in His 
Spirit — Yes ! The Mendicant Orders had, I 
suppose, their uses in the development of 
moaem civilization, and certainly St. Francis 
of Assisi was a more inspiring character in 
history than Mr. Jay Gould. But the principle 
is this. There is a place in the world, even 
in the commercial world, for quixotic gener- 
osity. For charity too often when organized 
and reduced to a definite and uniform system 
may be an excellent Christian institution, but 
it ceases to be charity. 

3. In the Kingdom of Christ the law of 
life is not Supremacy but Service, and that, 
although for each servant there can never be 
absolute equality, either of work or wages, 
probably in this world, certainly in the next 
there can and there ought to be equality of 
worth, of consideration, equality of social 
justice, equality also of social opportunity, 
remembering always that in that same King- 
dom the highest pleasure of life is the 

i)leasure of the helpful life itself, the joy of 
ove, of fellow-help, of comradeship. 

4. One other principle of action let me 
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name, the motive of the Christiaii Ideal. St. 
Paul expresses it in this Epistle and in others 
by various figures of speech. ** To put on 
Christ," he calls it ; " to have Christ dwelling 
in the heart"; ** Christ formed within "; "to 
fill up the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ." And the means by which 
this motive works in the social legislation of 
our day is not so much by obedience to the 
literal command or precept of Christ, as by 
the ardent impulse of the spirit of Christ 
working upon the individual conscience, or 
upon the public conscience from within. 
" The Christian Law " : — ^I cannot refrain 
from quoting in this connexion the words of 
one of this University's finest spirits, the 
late Professor Seeley, who, when I was an 
undergraduate here thirty years ago, gave to 
a characteristic phrase in his Ecce Homo — 
(" the enthusiasm of humanity ") a meaning 
and a warmth of Christian feehng, which I do 
not think it is too. much to say very largely 
helped to emphasize that Social Aspect of 
Christ's Gospel which has become so promin- 
ent a feature of Church teaching in this 
generation : — " The Christian law is the Spirit 
of Christ; that Enthusiasm of Humanity 
which he declared to be the source from 
which all right action flows. What it 
dictates, and that alone, is law tor the 
Christian. And if the progress of science 
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and civilization has put into our hands the 
means of benefiting our kind more and more 
comprehensively than the first Christians 
could hope to do : if instead of undoing a 
little harm and comforting a few unfortun- 
ates, we have the means of averting countless 
misfortunes and raising, by the right employ- 
ment of our knowledge and power of contriv- 
ance, the general standard of happiness, we 
are not to enquire whether the New Testa- 
ment commands us to use these means, but 
whether the spirit of humanity commands 
it. . . . Christ commanded His first followers 
to heal the sick and give alms, but He com- 
mands the Christians of this age, if we may 
use the expression, to investigate the causes 
of all physical evil, to master the science of 
health, to consider the question of education 
with a view to health, the question of labour 
with a view to health, the question of trade 
with a view to health ; and while all these 
investigations are made with free expense of 
energy and time and means, to work out the 
rearrangement of human life in accordance 
with the results they give." 

THE LIVERPOOL UNBMPLOITBD. 

But now let us turn from principles to 
facts. Let us look at one aspect of the 
Labour Problem as it meets us at the present 
day in a great northern town. In a 
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recent issue of the Liverpool Daily 
Post I find no leas than four coluians 
of that newspaper, in addition to a leading 
article, devoted to the record of incidents 
connected with the agitation of the Unem- 
ployed in that city. Let me read you one or 
two of the paragraphs. Here is one which 
occurs under the heading of "The Famish- 
ing Poor." 

" Yesterday the scenes at St. George's Hall, 
when the starving multitude of Liverpool 
assembled in large numbers to obtain food 
from the soup kitchen, were again of an 
extraordinary character. About three o'clock 
the large open apace was crowded with men, 
women and children, whose sufferings by 
hunger were inteusified by the piercing cold 
wind. Women clad in unwomanly ra^ 
shivered and cowered before the blast, their 
feet numb, their faces hvid with cold and 
want, while they vainly strove to find pro- 
tection from the wind by gathering the thin 
and ragged garments they carried closer tc 
their frames. A large number of spectators 
assembled on the outskirts of the crowd, 
including magistrates, shipowners, and other 
prominent citizens, who had come to see for 
themselves what was going on. The sights 
were harrowing in the extreme, and many 
expressions of sympathy and offers of sub- 
stantial aid were forthcoming. The scramble 
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for bread by the famishing crowd was pitiful 
to witness. The Sociahst's Soup Kitchen 
began its operations at the usual hour, and 
doled out soup and bread continuously fc^ 
over an hour. The bread and soup were 
almost wolfishly devoured by the hunger- 
stricken people, who could not be fed fast 
enough, those at the end of the long file of 
appHcants being exposed to intense suffering 
ere they reached the van." 
Again, here is another incident : 

MAEOH OF THE SOCIALISTS ON ABERCROMBY- 

SQUABE. 

"After the proceedings were over at St. 
George's Hall, the Socialists started off and 
were making for the premises of the Lord 
Mayor, but anything like a procession was 
immediately stopped by the police, and only a 
few scattered remnants remained in the centre 
of the city. A larger body, however, gathered 
in the environs of Abercromby-square, which 
they approached by way of Chatham-street. 
The idea was to assemble in front of the 
Episcopal Palace. The police appearing on 
the scene in sufficient numbers the progress 
of the processionists was barred, and the 
contingent of spectators, numbering several 
hundreds, were scattered up and down. The 
Dolice action provoked considerable ill-feeling. 
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and many angry cries were indulged in, the 
neighbourhood being in a tumult for some 
time.*' 
Once again : 

x-HE POLICE AS BELIEVING OFFICEES. 

** The central police office, and indeed every 
diptrict office, were besieged all day long with 
applicants for assistance, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to state that in no instance were 
the requests met with refusal. Contributions 
are flowing in freely from all quarters, and 
the appeals of the Lord Mayor, the Head 
Constable (Captain Nott-Bower), are being 
generously responded to. Indeed within the 
last two days over d9100 has been received 
by Captain Nott-Bower, who is indefatigable 
in his exertions to render the suffering of the 
poor as Ught as possible. 

Eeports having reached the authorities 
that hundreds of men are spending the nights 
in the streets, standing round fires that have 
been lighted by the Corporation in neighbour- 
hoods where work is being carried on, the 
Head Constable has been busjdng himself 
with devising a plan whereby he can provide 
temporary shelter for the homeless. With 
this object in view he last night threw open 
the old section house in Hatton Garden, and 
the destitute were allowed to remain in the 
premises and enjoy the comforts of a large 
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and glowing fire. Captain Nott-Bower is in 
hopes, in a day or two, of being able to 
extend this movement, and open snelters in 
the north, south, east and west of Liverpool. 
Of course such places will offer no attraction 
to those who have homes, for in them will 
be found no comforts in the way of seats and 
the like. They will simply be opened to 
afford shelter during the continuation of 
this terrible weather, and they will be under 
the control of the constables on the beats. 
The idea is similar to that which is carried 
out with success in different parts of America 
during the winter.'* 

Now these incidents are doubtless to some 
extent exceptional, the result of the long and 
bitter frost lasting two months. But the 
assembly during the winter months of very 
considerable numbers of the Unemployed 
in St. George's Place, which is the Trafalgar 
Square of Liverpool, is by no means excep- 
tional. So ominous of future trouble did 
these grim assemblies of the " out-of-works ** 
seem to some of us, three years ago, that we 
petitioned the Lord Mayor for the appoint- 
ment of a conmiittee of enquiry. In 1893 a 
representative civic conmiittee conducted an 
mvestigation into the condition of the Un- 
employed, and reported upon a scheme of 
rehef. 

Last year a still fuller enquiry was held 
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by a Commission appointed by the Lord 
Mayor, and the report has lately been pre- 
sented to the City Council. 

From those reports the following facts 
appear evident. I will state them quite 
briefly, but it is necessary that I should 
state them if the ethical lessons which seem 
to be directly deducible from them are to be 
made plain. 

In Liverpool, as elsewhere, the unemployed 
are found to consist of at least two distinct 
classes. . First — ^those steady and capable 
men and women who could and would do 
work if they could find it ; and second — ^those 
who, from one cause or another, are incap- 
able of doing, or refuse to do, steady work up 
to the average standard in quality and quantity. 

Of the first class, the earlier Commission 
of 1898 reported that of three trades into 
which Liverpool workmen are chiefly divided, 
(i) Dockers, (ii) Warehousemen, (iii) Gas- 
workers and labourers, out of a total of 
60,000, no less than 20,000 had either pre- 
carious or no work, their emplojmaent ranging 
from nil for many weeks together to two or 
three days a week. The later Commission 
states that it is unable to speak with numerical 
accuracy, but that there are a very large 
number of men — estimated at mahy thou- 
sands — who are able and willing to work, 
but who cannot find employment. 
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Among the causes producing this large supier- 
fluity of labour in tiie city, the Commission 
attaches the greatest importance to the 
following : 

I. The jpeculiar nature of the Port Trade 
itself, which is dependent on all sorts of 
seasonable changes — ^the timber trade, for 
example, being afiTected by the freezing of 
the Baltic or tilxe St. Lawrence, the cotton 
market by the early or the late summer of 
the Southern States — and the consequent 
attraction to the city at certain periods of 
the year of large masses of unskilled labour, 
for whom, in ordinary times, there is no 
work. Many of these men are farm and 
other labourers in the prime of life. They 
are attracted first by the very high day-rate 
of wages — ^in some cases eight shillings a day 
— ^which they mistake for a high weekly rate, 
andal8obythebrighter,morestimulating,more 
varied interests and amusements of a great 
town. They are for the most part capable of 
working for a short time at very high pres- 
sure; and they accordingly drive the weaker 
town worker into the ranks of the unemployed. 

n. Secondly, among the causes enumer- 
ated by the commission are : unjust attempts 
to secure the monopoly of particular inarkoti, 
unjust or ill-considered strikes and lockouts/ 
and want of consideration on the port of 
employers. 
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in. And thirdly, and these are causes 
more especially affecting the second class of 
men, those who are unemployed because 
they are unemployable : (i) the ' reckless 
habits, the unhealthy living, the idleness, the 
carelessness of work which casual and 
irregular employment always encourages ; 
(ii) next, the intemperance, the thriftlessness, 
the restlessness, the hereditary incapacity and 
bad home training of the class from which 
these men mainly come ; (iii) and lastly, and 
the Commission specially emphasizes this as 
one of the greatest contributory factors in 
the problem, the practice of injudicious and 
indiscriminate charity, on the part of well- 
meaning, but socially dangerous philanthro- 
pists. 

Now there is no difficulty in seeing the 
moral aspect of the problem as it meets us 
in relation to this second class of men, the 
unemployed, because unemployable class. 

Most instructed Christians now-a-days 
recognize clearly enough, at least academi- 
cally, the obligations of Christian duty in 
respect of this class. The necessity for the 
due organization of Temperance Societies, of 
Provident Associations, of social methods 
for inculcating thrift, individual and collec- 
tive; the evils of unwise charity and dis- 
organized almsgiving, these are every day 
common places of the modem pulpit. I 
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need not at any rate enlarge upon thern^ 
here and now. 

It is, however, when we come to consider 
the remedies which are proposed for the recog- 
nized evils of casual and disorganized labour 
that we become aware that one great 
difficulty, is an ethical diffi:ulty, on the 
part of the employer class. There are 
ethical failures, failures in temper, in justice, 
in common reasonableness, in kindliness, in 
Christian consideration, which crop up quite 
unexpectedly. The standard of a class sur- 
prises us by being so much below the standard 
of the individuals of which the class is com- 
posed. Men will tolerate on behalf of their 
class what they would not dream of tolerating 
on behalf of themselves. The class will 
commit gross breaches of justice, ^oss sins 
against pure honesty from which any 
individual member would instinctively 
shrink. 

Now it is of these ethical failures that 
I think it may be useful to speak. I am of 
course, in no degree desirous of concealing 
the fact that there are corresponding failures 
of * temper and will in the workmen class. 
For ill-tempers always provoke ill-tempers. 
But I am speaking to men who belong, for 
the most part, to the capitalist, to the em- 
ployer class, either by direct relationship or 
by sympathy, many of whom in a few years^ 
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will have become employers themselves, or 
at least will be in positions of opportunity 
where they may largely influence the public 
opinion of that class. I may therefore, per- 
haps, be forgiven if I seem this afternoon to 
be speaking from a somewhat one-sided 
position. 

Now take the first remedy which is pro- 
posed by the Liverpool Commission and see 
gpw rajidly it rani up against an ethical 
difl&culty. 

Expressed in a single phrase, this remedy 
is "the Decasualization of Labour,*' the 
rendering of employment more steady by 
better organization. And the first step to- 
wards this is, of course, the prevention of the 
steady influx of the rural population into the 
great town. How shall this be done ? how 
shall we prevent the large number of work- 
men being attracted into the city by the 
nominally high day rate of wages ? Well, it 
is a big question. But I think you will 
agree with me that the first thing that is 
necessary is the Will to face the question. 
Honestly, does that Will always exist ? 

Listen to this. What do you think from 
a Christian point of view of the moral 
•character of Directors and Shareholders of 
which such evidence as this comes out in 
i;he Commission Eeport? "The Liverpool 
United Tramways Company, Limited, 
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habitually procures far more conductors* 
licenses than are ever likely to be needed, 
with a view of keeping a large reserve of 
labour. . . This practice is productive of 
great suffering to the men thus held in re- 
serve, and by constantly introducing new- 
comers into the city, tends to increabc the 
number of the unemployed. . The aiverage 
term of employment of a guard is stated to be 
about a month." Well, but you say, perhaps, 
we all know the familiar, the most wicked 
phrase — " a company has no conscience.*' 

Yes, but I fear individuals, individual firms 
are not entirely without blame in this matter 
also. Here is the evidence, in illustration 
of the same point in connection with the 
shipping trade of one of the most respected 
of Liverpool Dock workmen — the oiB&cial 
correspondent of the new Labour department 
of the Board of Trade — it was brought out 
in his examination by my friend Mr. Gonner, 
the Professor of Political Economy at 
University College. " There is a tendency,*' 
-says Mr. Sexton, " on the part of employers, 
30 to arrange their work that there wil) 
always be a surplus of men in the city. . . 

Li fact, the employers would rather have 4 
larger number of men working three days a 
week than a smaller number of men working 
five days a week."* 

* (cf . p, 44. Report, Q. 54^, 8, 4). 
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Again it comes out in evidence, in relation 
to the Unionist workmen that the employer, 
in order to equalize the position from his 
point of view — a very 4i£Eerent view of 
equality (Io-ottj^) from that of St. Paul- — 
when he finds there is a certain numba^ of 
men in the Union, imports others who 
are not in the Union, with the object of 
keeping the supply more than equal to the 
demand. 

Now I will not weary you by multiplying 
evidence of this kind. As a result I will 
simply say this. If God intends human 
society to be organized on Christian principles, 
if there is such a thing as a Christian ideal 
for society, if there is — that is to say — ah 
order of society which is the best, if towards 
this order the world is gradually moving 
according to a definite Divine plan, if the 
eternal principles of that Divine plan, the 
laws of the kingdom of Heaven, have been 
revealed in the New Testament of Jesua 
Christ, if therefore there is such a thing. pos- 
sible as the Government of a State or City on 
Christian Principles, if it is possible for a man 
to be a Christian merchant, a Christian 
trader, a Christian employer, a Christian 
civic councillor, then I say unhesitatingly. 
Bad Morals can never in the long run mean 
good Political Economy, and it certainly can 
never be anything but unchristian to make 
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wealth out of casual and disorganized labour 
which is bound to demoralise all who are 
concerned with it. 

But the assumption perhaps you say,.is not 
true. It may be that there is no Christian 
ideal for society, only a Christian ideal foi 
the individual. There are those who argue, 
even Christian teachers, in this way. They 
say, distinctively Christiaji principles do not 
govern, and were never intended to govern, 
the corporate life of a community, a State or 
a City, until all the individuals in that com- 
munity were more or less completely trans- 
formed by those principles. Business, for 
example, they say is business. It goes on 
with a steady, constant stream. Manu- 
facturing, transporting, buying, selUng, bank- 
ing have their inexorable necessities, and 
form a very large part of human life, regulated 
by inevitable economic laws, and it is not the 
part of Christianity to attempt to set aside 
the::e laws. Christianity must work on the 
indiyidual. It can only work on society in 
that way. It can alter the raw material out 
of which society is made. It cannot alter the 
mould in which it is cast. 

Now^ v^hat I want to say to you is this. 
Young men ! do not believe a word of it. It 
is not true. I once heard Professor Maurice 
use these w^ords in this place. The doctrine 
which they imply has been at the heart of 
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my Christian Faith ever since. " The belief 
in an invisible and righteous government, a 
government over men, over the earth, is 
mvolved in the original idea of the Chmrch. 
If at any time the teachers of the Church 
lost their faith in that invisible government, 
they became eager to define their own rights 
and powers ; so the sense of service was lost, 
«o the domestic character of government was 
lost. But while they lived in the confession 
of an actual King over men, they were wit- 
nesses for the authority of lawful kings in 
the former days and in the days to come ; of 
kings I mean who should not reign after their 
own pleasure." I shall be satisfied if in any 
small degree I may help to pass that faith on 
to you. 

Christ is the King of Men ! He claims 
supremacy over all human life, over all that 
is called secular, as well as over all that is 
called spiritual. The call to the individual is 
to service, to loyalty, personal passionate 
loyalty to Him, the living Leader and Master, 
the power of righteousness and love, the Life 
which having once intervened in history, is 
over appropnating and hallowing all that 
comes within the range of its outflow, 
whether art, or poetry, or science, whether 
politics, or economics, or ethics, whether 
industry or wealth. And the call of the 
society is to service also, to social service. 
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The Mission of His Church i? a Social 
Mission. 

And if you ask me how as individuals you 
shall obey Christ's call, I will say to you : — 

1. In the first place, while you are in this 
University, study such questions as that 
about which I have spoken to you to-day, 
study them carefully and scientifically m 
your economic text books, and with the 
methods you learn in your economic class 
rooms, but study them also in the light of 
Christ's Incarnation, which will serve ta 
remind you that for the Christian, Christ's 
Law must always be the ultimate authority, 
and that in the last resort therefore in all 
economic problems, the question is not about 
wealth, but about men. 

2. And then when you go out from this 
place, I trust "furnished completely unto 
every good work," be determined that you 
will carry with you into the daily practice of 
your life, not only your Science and your 
Learning, but your Faith. If you are an em- 
ployer of labour take care in the first place — 
1 think my parochial experience leads me to 
say ** in the first place " — take care that your 
Christian philanthropy grows naturally out 
of the management of your own business, 
that is to say, if you are a ship-owner see 
that your first efforts are on behalf of your 
own seamen, if a coal owner, on behalf of 
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your own miners, if a cotton spinner, on 
behalf of your own factory hands, if a cotton 
broker, on behalf of your own clerks. Look 
to the lives of your own workmen first of ail. 
Let your name by all means appear as 
frequently as it ought in the subscription 
lists of the great j)ublic charities of your city, 
but do not leave it for the revelations con- 
nected, say, with your candidature of some 
contested city election to discover that your 
charity has not begun at home, in kindlj 
human relationships with your own work 
people. Care I say, first of all, for the lives 
of the men in your own employment. And 
when sometimes, perhaps on Sunday in 
Church, you hear the words telling how 
Christ came that " we might have life, and 
might have it more abundantly," and you 
consider that for yourself, no less than for 
jrour men, Ufe means something more than 
livelihood, means joy, means art, means 
comradeship, do not forget that for your 
men, more than for yourself, life does mean 
livehhood, that where livelihood is not ade- 
quate, life not only begins — as to the last of 
time with most men it must begin — in liveh- 
hood, but that it ends there. And if such 
thoughts of the true meaning of the adequacy 
of both life and livelihood, of wealth and 
well-being, should lead you toTconsider also 
St. Paul's doctrine about the " labourer who 
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worketh being first partaker of the fruits/' 
and to wonder whether after all it may not 
be true that the Living Wage should be the 
bed-rock of price, the first charge on the 
product of work, and whether therefore in a 
Christian system of trade some way ought 
not to be found for prices to follow wages, 
rather than wages prices, I should not greatly, 
care if men call you Socialist, for it is not, 
remember, the Socialism which comes to a 
rich man because he is a Christian, that is 
dangerous ; it is the Socialism which comes 
to a poor man because other people have 
ceased to be Christians, which is really 
dangerous. 

3. Again, if it should happen — as in this 
congregation it well may happen — that your 
lives shall in the future be cast, not amid the 
great cities of England, but among the 
country villages, then I say upon you and 
upon such as you very largely lies the 
responsibility for the future happiness and 
stability of your country. For no one, I 
think, can have thought seriously upon social 
questions — upon such a question as that 
which we have been considering this after- 
noon — without feeling that the true key to 
the solution of the city problem lies in the 
country. You have heard how one of the 
great difficulties in connexion with the sur- 
plus of the workers in the town arises from 
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the steady influx of the rural labourer^ 
attracted not only by the increased wages, 
but by the increased hfe of the city. The 
problem for you to solve is how to make 
Village Life more attractive. The State has 
lately done much to put into the hands of 
country people the means, if they will use 
them aright, of quickening citizenship and 
local patriotism, possibly of improving the 
economic condition of the rural labourer, 
certainly of adding to the pleasantness and 
attractiveness of country life. If any of you 
are called to be Squires in the future, will 
you not meet this demand of the rural 
population of England to take part in the 
nation's work, with generous-hearted trustful- 
ness ? If you are called in any sense to be 
leaders in this new civic life of the future, 
will you not prove yourselves to be worthy 
leaders, because your leadership is based on 
an earnest desire for all that makes for good- 
ness and wholesomeness and righteousness 
in village life. 

4. Lastly, if some of you are called to be 
country parsons, as others are called to be 
country squires, to them I would say, if I 
mny pass on the advice that was once given 
to a country parson by a country squire, 
who was himself, I think, quoting Charles 
Kingsley — " Above all, do not let your people 
discover where the man leaves off and the 
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parson begins." And that advice, I take it, 
means, not that you are to distinguish 
between the secular and the spiritual, in 
order that you may make the parson as much 
secular as possible, but that you are to 
recognize in your practice and your teaching 
that Life is one and that Man is one. That 
Life is one: that you have no right to say to 
people — social life, industrial Ufe, civic life is 
one thing, and spiritual life, reUgious Ufe is 
quite another. And man is one : you cannot 
dis-member his soul, and divide it in halves, 
and so contrive that part of it shall be kept 
for secular work and "part for religious work, 
that one half shall be used when he is bupng 
apd selling on a week day, and the other half 
when he is praying or singing on Sunday. 

Least of all must the country parson cease 
to believe in the wholeness, in the unity of 
Life. In the new democratic future which 
seems to be opening out for English country 
villages as for English towns we shall need 
men, need leaders, who while believing in the 
possibilities of democratic control know how 
essential to efficient administration are all 
the quaUties which go to make up the ideal 
Christian character — ^justice, patience, hope, 
modesty, integrity, frankness, fellowship. We 
shall need clergy who will insist that it is 
the duty of the Church, as an interpreter of 
life, as a preacher of Christ's kingdom on 
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earth, so to act, so to speak, that every 
citizen shall feel that it is a point of honour 
and of Christian obligation to build up as far 
as his influence extends the life of the great 
civic brotherhood to which he belongs, and 
of every sphere of action which it contains in 
justice, righteousness, and the fear of God. 

But while I would most earnestly counsel 
those of you who may be country parsons in 
the future not to separate yourselves from 
the civic life and the social enthusiasms, 
perhaps even the political ideals of yom* 
parishioners, I do also counsel you most 
earnestly to beware of the danger of secular- 
izing your office. It is, I fear, in these days, 
a very real danger, especially to the younger 
clergy, partly from the always powerful spirit 
of worldliness, and partly also as a reaction 
against a somewhat unwholesome seminarist 
type of priestliness which seems to be growing 
up amongst us. 

There is a story told of the old Scotch 
Presbyterian divine, Dr. Leighton, that on 
one occasion he was publicly reprimanded by 
his Sjmod for not ** preaching for the times." 
He enquired from them, who was in the 
habit of doing so ! ** All the brethren," they 
replied. ** Then," he said, ** if all of you preacn 
for the times, you may surely allow one poor 
brother to preach for Christ and Eternity." 
My friends, I know not whether the story is 
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true or not. But the lesson of it for us 
seems to be true, and it is this. The Church 
demands from every one of her ministers that 
he should "preach for the times,'* but only 
on the condition that the preacher himself 
has first striven to bring his own life, every 
day and every hour of it, into the presence of 
Christ and under the light of His Eternity : 
and for the rest, has learnt to feel 

** That God and Heaven's great deeps are nearer 
Him to whose heart his fellow man is nigh, 

Who does not l^old his soul's own freedom dearer 
Than that of all his brethren low or high : 

Who to the right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 

Who sees a brother in the evil doer 
And finds in love the heart's blood of his song." 



DEMOCEACY AND TRADE 
' UNIONS. 



" Formerly the immense majority of men — our brothers 
— knew only their sufferings, their wants and their desires. 
They are beginning to know their opportunity and their 
power. All persons who see deeper than their plates are 
rather inclined to thank God for it than to bewail it, or 
the sores of Lazarus have a poison in them against which 
Dives has no antidote." — James Russell Lowell. 




V. — Democracy AND Teade Unions.^ 

HE fundamental characteristic of 
modem Democracy — whose rela- 
tions with the Church we are 
now considering — is that it is an 
Industrial Democracy, and an Industrial 
Democracy which not only is organized 
socially on the principle of free labour^ 
but which politically has fully accepted 
the principle of representative govem-r 
ment. Modem Democracy^is, in fact, an 
Industrial Democracy and a Representative 
Democracy, and is differentiated by those 
two facts from aril other Democracies of which 
we read in history. 

I am not, therefore, departing from the 
instructions of my brief — which is endorsed 
with the sub-title of trade unionism — if I 
commence by reminding you that those two 
facts — the free industrial basis, the represen- 

* A Paper read at the Church Congrets at Norwich 
1896. 
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tative principle basis of government— abso* 
lutely throw out of court as irrelevant and 
ridiculous all interested appeals to the fate of 
Democracies in other ages and other 
intellectual and social periods of the world's 
history. 

When the actual facts of history are 
detached from the illusory phrases with 
which they are too often concealed, it will be 
be found that the fate of such ancient states, 
as the Democriatic Republics of Greece or 
Borne, or of the Mediaeval Eepublics of Italy 
which so long have been the pet bugbear of 
the political thinker and the belated practical 
politician, is in no sense due to the principle 
of Democracy at all, but to social conditions, 
as of war or of slavery, which certainly are 
not necessarily associated with that principle.* 
There is, in fact, no historical precedent for 
Modern Democracy. 

Those of you who have been reading lately 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd's striking, if somewhat 
too infallible book on Social Evolution will 
remember that that is the final lesson which 
the concluding pages of his book are devoted 
to impressing upon his readers :— 

** The fact ** (he says) " of our time which 
overshadowed all others is the arrival of 
Democracy. But the perception of the fact 
is relatively of little importance if we do not 
also recognize that it is a New Democracy. 
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There, are many who speak of the new ruler 
of nations as if he were the same idle Demos 
whose ears the dishonest courtiers have 
tickled from time immemorial. It is not so. 
Even those who attempt to lead him do not 
yet quite understand him. Those who think 
he is about to bring chaos instead of order do 
not rightly apprehend the nature of his 
strength. They do not perceive that his 
arrival is the crowning result of an ethical 
movement in which qualities and attributes 
which we have all been taught to regard as 
the very highest of which human nature is 
capable, find the completest expression they 
have ever reached in the history of the 
race. 

This conception of Democracy, the path of 
whose evolution is to be traced along the 
line of what is good for societies, and not by 
the consideration of what is good only for 
individuals, and the consequent recognition 
of religion as the ultra-rational basis of any 
stable society, of any society, indeed, whose 
ultimate ideal is to bring all the people into 
the rivalry of life on conditions of equality, 
is the doctrine, you remember, which Mr. 
Edd enforces with so much force and bril- 
liance of argument through many chapters 
of his book. 

It is a doctrine, however, which those of 
ns who have been familiar with the writings 
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of Joseph Mazzini — the great Italian patriot 
and pohtical saint of Modern Democracy- 
have for the last twenty years been endeav- 
ouring to impress upon our fellow-Church- 
men. Until lately we have met with but 
little sjonpathy. It is, perhaps, not surpris- 
ing. To many men the name of Democracy 
has seemed to have no meaning but such as 
** the guillotine surmounted by the red cap " 
could suggest. To many men, as to Cole- 
ridge, the voice of the Democracy has been 
for many a day a vox Diaholi rather than a 
rojc Dei, To many even the coarse saying 
of Bismarck the other day that ** democratic 
imnciples are the filthy ferment of South 
<)^nnan immorality *' hardly seems exagger- 
*t^. To still more the association of the 
trv>rvl Church with Democracy seems almost 
W**phemy : for what, such men say, has the 
Church to do with polling-booths, and ballot- 
Kvtos, and committee-rooms, and election 
l^t^oards, and voting registers, and represen- 
l^livo assemblies, from the Parish Council to 
^h^ House of Commons? To such men 
MMPini*8 language about Democracy seems 
^b*urvl — worse than absurd. Yes, but when 
M^^ini and his modern disciples in England 
lv^-\Uv speak of Democracy, they understand 
^\ ih^t term a vastly different and an infinitely 
WW^r thing than ever enters into these men's 
Ukittds. To us Democracy is a page of the 
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world's history written by the finger of God. 
As a permeative spirit, a living principle, it 
works in the lives of men and of nations. 
As such in due season it bears its fruit. 

*' When all men,** Mazzini said, ** shall 
commune together in reverence for the family 
and respect for property, through education, 
and the exercise of a political function in the 
State — the family and property, the father- 
land and humanity, will become more holy 
than they are now. When the arms of 
Christ, even yet stretched out on the cross, 
shall be loosened to clasp the whole human 
race in one embrace — when there shall be no 
more pariahs nor Brahmins, no servants nor 
masters, but only men — we shall adore the 
great name of God with more faith and love 
than we do now.'* 

This is Democracy in its essentials. And 
if we shrink from the passion of Mazzini*s 
utterance and the sacred allusion of his 
words, at least let us remember that it was 
of this greater thing that he had to speak, 
and let us set ourselves to do for England 
what he tried to do for Italy — to bring 
Democracy into close touch with Christianity. 

This, at least, as it has always seemed to 
me, is one of the greatest of the practical 
problems before the Church of England 
to-day. 

How far can the Church of Christ, as we 
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know it to-day in England, as the interpre- 
ter of Life in the light of the Incarnation, 
satisfy the social needs of the English 
people? Can it 'supply not only an ideal of 
conduct for the individual, but an ideal of 
discipline, of government, of civilisation for 
the society ? Is Democracy that ideal, or 
can it be made so ? 

To those of us who are sufficiently in 
earnest in our belief in God and the estab- 
lishment of His kingdom on earth that we 
cannot bear to think that any part of human 
life lies outside the Divine plan, the answer, 
so far, at any rate, as the civil administra- 
tion of the State is concerned, will not long 
be doubtful. 

For the facts of daily life will force us to 
acknowledge that the principle of equality, 
equality of consideration, upon which Demo- 
cracy is based, is not widely and powerfully 
swaying the modem mind without justifica- 
tion. Democracy, it is true, is not of neces- 
sity and under every condition of society the 
best form of government, and may, indeed, 
be the worst of all possible governments ; but 
it can be only so through the perversion of 
of powers which ought to make it the best 
of all possible governments. The rule of 
the few may sometimes be better than the 
rule of the many, for the few may be fit and 
the many unfit, but that in itself is a vast 
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misfortune. Moreover, a government in 
which any class of the people has no share 
is almost certain to be a government unjust 
and ungenerous to that class of the people^ 
and therefore a bad government. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the Christian definition of life 
implies for each of us a struggle not only for 
our own selfish good, or for the good of any 
class, but for the common good of all, so for 
the Christian, the democratic ideal must at 
least be the ultimate goal, and it should mean 
the good government of all, through the asso- 
ciation and the co-operation of all, in the spirit 
expressed by the words of Christ Himself : 
— ** Whosoever will be great among you shall 
be your minister, and whosoever of you will 
be chiefest let him be servant of all . . . 
for One is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren.'* 

And what is true in politics, true of the 
civic administration of a State, is probably 
true also in economics, in the administration 
and distribution of national wealth. 

Take an illustration from Trade Unionism. 

It was my fortune a few weeks ago to sit 
up into the small hours of the night discuss- 
ing with one of the leading ship-builders of 
the world the problem of Trade Unionism. 
Our talk began with my friend's indignant 
denunciation of a projected Strike in his 
shipyard, which he represented as absolutely 
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and wickedly unjustifiable. Briefly, the facts 
appeared to be these : — A great Atlantic liner 
had lately been within a few weeks of com- 
pletion. His firm was under contract to 
deliver the ship to their customers in Liver- 
pool by a certain date. Through many 
months all the great departments of the 
yard, with their many associated trades — 
shipbuilders, carpenters, boiler-makers, iron- 
moulders, pattern-makers, fitters, engineers 
— had been in full work. Thousands of 
men — there are nearly 10,000 men employed 
by that one firm — during that time had 
received full and fair wages. There was not 
the slightest indication of any dissatisfaction 
in any of the trades. A fortnight more of 
steady work and the steamer would be ready 
for delivery. But there was no margin of 
time to spare. 

The ship owners in Liverpool advertised 
the public that the steamer would sail for her 
first trip to New York on a given day. Im- 
mediately on the publication of the adver- 
tisement the Trade Union authorities de- 
manded, under threat of a strike, a ten per 
cent increase in the rate of wages. The 
builders were driven into a corner, and the 
men knew it. The owners in Liverpool 
telegraphed that the ship must be ready to 
fulfil her advertised engagement to sail on a 
given day at whatever cost. The demand 
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of the men was granted. ** But," exclaimed 
my friend, ** do you call that fair play? Is 
any honest business possible under such 
tyranny ? In these days of fierce competi- 
tion, when contracts are forced down to the 
lowest margin of profit, what issue can there 
be of such action other than permanent loss 
of trade to the country ?*' He gave me 
many more instances, drawn from his long 
and wide experience of the evil side of Trade 
Unionism. I could not but sympathise with 
his keen appreciation of the evil. But at the 
end of it all I remained a still more con- 
vinced supporter of the principle of trade 
unionism than ever. And for this reason. 

Get down, as Carlyle used to say, to the 
root of things, to the bedrock of the matter, 
and what is the real secret of all this evil 
action ? In a word it is this, the workmen 
have lost trust in the masters. The masters 
have ceased to place confidence in the men. 
The workmen simply do not believe that 
under a system of absolutely ** free contract " 
they would receive fair wages from the 
masters. The history of the labour movement 
during the last half-century, as read by them, 
conclusively proves, they think, that the indi- 
vidual labourer, the non-unionist workman, 
standing alone, and without a breakfast for 
himself or his family, is not in a position to 
make a fair bargain for wages with the capi- 
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l^i$t employer, who can hold out as long as 
he likes, or hire other labour on the spot. 
To him the Trade Union is an absolute neces- 
^ty of life. And the masters on their side, 
place no confidence in the men, or, to speak 
jvrhaps more accurately, the masters never 
take the men into their confidence. In 
other words, in the fixing of the wages of 
labour, Capital recognises no right on the 
jvwrt of Labour to know any of the conditions 
of the bargain which fixes the cost price of 
the product of Labour and Capital. Capital 
is able thus always to compel wages to follow 

f)rices, not prices to follow wages, which to 
abour naturally seems the juster sequence. 

How shall harmony be created between 
Labour and Capital in this respect ? Here is 
the problem. There seem to me to be but 
two possible solutions to it. 

First, the conversion of both masters and 
men to Christianity, to such a practical con- 
justency of faith and life in Christianity as 
— ahall we say? — that of Count Tolstoi. 
This is a simple solution, which I fear mauy 
pei^ple beside Mr. Benjamin Kidd would call 
** ultra-rational." It is a solution, however, 
which I need not, perhaps, ask you further 
to consider for, although we are all of 
ua agreed as to the duty of the Church of 
Christ in this relation, there are few of us who 
expect to see it very immediately realized. 
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Secondly, such an organization of industry, 
in the first instance, by the fuller and the 
completer development of Unionism among 
the men and of Federation among the masters 
as shall allow of the formation for each trade 
of a representatve board or council, elected 
in each important industrial centre by both 
masters and men on a democratic basis of 
equality — equality of consideration — to which 
all questions of trade policy might be sub- 
mitted. 

The proposal is a very simple one. It is 
not even novel. For in some trades such 
boards already exist. Let me read you this 
piece of evidence. I take it from an article 
published some little time ago in Engineer- 
ing : — 

Passion and ignorance are the two great 
factors in all industrial conflicts, and they 
are not confined to either side. The truth of 
this is to be seen in the magnificent success 
of the wages board in the iron trade. Once 
the midlands were the scene of a constant suc- 
cession of fierce and violent industrial con- 
flicts ; then the board was established, and 
now for twenty-two years there has not been 
a single strike. There have been difficulties 
and sources of irritation in plenty : the north 
of England board has dealt, without a single 
stoppage, with 2,000 questions, any one of 
which might have led to a rupture. When 
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the board first met there was jealousy and 
suspicion on both aides ; each thought the 
other unreasonable. But as acquaintance 
grew they both found that there were two 
sides to every question, and that often only 
one had presented itself to them. The 
result was that mutual respect was generated, 
and, although differences of opinion were 
constantly present, they tended to grow 

less in the light of knowledge It 

must necessarily be a long time before a full 
knowledge of economic affairs penetrates the 
working classes, because that is matter which 
employers feel it necessary to conceal, 
although the experience of the wages boards 
shows that no harm need follow perfect 
candour as regards accounts, under reason- 
able restrictions/' 

In conclusion, therefore, I venture to 
impress upon my fellow-Churchmen the duty 
of doing all they can to influence public 
opinion in favour of Trade Unionism, and its 
fuller and completer organization on a repre- 
sentative and democratic basis, as the indus- 
trial development which in the present stage 
of economic and social evolution seems to 
offer the best prospect of social harmony in 
the future. What modern industrial Democ- 
racy wants for the moment in England to-day 
is, I am convinced, not less combination, but 
more combination and further federation. 
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The bigger, the more solid the union, the 
better for all concerned. Strong, sound 
Trade Unionism, based on the old principle of 
sound sense, justice, mutual self-sacrifice, 
loyalty, is not only, as I believe, the greatest 
safe-guard of the workmen's interest, but it 
is also the best guarantee to the employer of 
the workmen's good faith ; just as I believe 
a weak, spasmodic, disorganized, unprincipled 
combination on the part of either masters or 
men is one of the gravest of national dangers. 
And yet I do also believe that for modern 
Democracy a nobler social ideal than even 
Trade-Unionism, a more Christian economic 
order, does exist somewhere. God knows 
it and desires its adoption. It is for us, who 
pray daily ** Thy Kingdom come on earth," 
to discover it and to establish it. 



CIVIC ADMINISTEATIOK. 



II 



I hold you will not compass your four ends of 

barley feeding and material care 
Without a poets individualism 
To work your universal. It takes a soul : 
To move a body : it takes a high souled man 
To move the masses to a cleaner stye : 
It takes the Ideal to blow a hair's breath off 
The dust of the Actual. Ah ! your Touwier failed 
Because not Poet enough to understand 
That Life develops within." 

"Aurora Leigh." Mrs. Browning. 




VI. — Civic Administration. 



" For th0 People and the City*' 
2 Samuel, x. 12. 



have thought that it may not be 
out of place to-night, on the 
Sunday evening* which imme- 
diately succeeds the day on which 
the Chief Magistrate of this ancient city 
enters upon his year of office, if from the 
pulpit of this great metropolitan church, I 
endeavour to turn the thoughts of the citizens 
of Canterbury for a few moments to some 
subject having relation to the solemnities of 
civic duty and the high responsibilities of 
civic office. 

I have always thought that our National 
Church might do much more than she does to 
bring home to the hearts of the English 
people the sense, not only of the dignity but 

[* Preached in Canterbury Cathedral on the 
Sunday after the Election of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the City for the year 1895-6.) 

97 a 
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of the religious devotion and the pubUc spirit 
which rightly should belong to civic office, 
and administration, if she would more often 
appeal to the consecration of such duties and 
offices by great civic acts of worship in her 
central city churches. Such services, in such 
a place as this especially, would surely do 
much to create that sense of social commu- 
nion, to foster the feeling of an historic past 
and attachment to local memories, and the 
delight in the names of the civic worthies of 
the past, all of which ought to exert so 
potent an influence on the morality of the 
living. 

Well, here at any rate, in the words of 
my text, to begin with, is a good motto for 
civic administration, a good motto for the 
Mayor and Corporation of Canterbury. 

For the People and the City ! 

" Fro Populo et Civitate Dei,'* 

You recognise the words probably as part 
of the splendid war-cry of the great popular 
leader of Israel when he was cheering his 
people on to the conquest of the Holy 
Land. 

"Be of goo4 courage and play the man 
for the People and the cities of our God.*' 

Well, it is an equally good working motto 
for the civic leaders, for the democratic 
administrators of the cities and villages of 
our country, to-day. For England is our 
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Holy Land. Our forefathers conquered it, 
and settled it, and more or less, disciplined 
it and civilized it a thousand years ago. 
We too in those early days had our divine 
Genesis and Exodus. We have had our 
record of Judges and Poets, our chronicles of 
Kings and Prophets. We too, like the Is- 
raelites of old have been haunted by a sense 
of Divine mission. We have had our part 
to play in the making of modem Europe and 
the world. In days gone by we had to fight 
for our land, for our hearths and homes, for 
our people and the cities of our God. And 
^e may have to do so again. 

But meanwhile and for the present our 
task for our country is different. We have 
other difficulties to face : new conditions of 
life to master : new forces to discipline. 

But for this new warfare of Industry an 
Peace, we still need the old spirit. Fo 
God and People ! for Christ and City ! must 
still be our watchword. ** Pro Populo et 
Civitate Dei !" 

In that spirit I would ask you to think 
with me to-night of one of the difficult pro- 
blems of our modem English life. I mean 
the problem of efficient administration 
whether municipal or national, in a Demo- 
cratic State of Society. 

How to combine the trained efficiency of 
the administrator with the generous enthu-^ 
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«iasm, the social passion, if you will — of the 
Democrat and the Socialist — this appears to 
me one of the roughest places ahead in the 
path of democratic control upon which 
England has lately entered ; one of the most 
difl&cult problems of the immediate future 
for English citizenship to solve. 

And, remember, it is mainly a religious 
problem, for its solution depends chiefly, it 
seems to me, on ethical considerations of 
national character, for it is a law of the 
stability of social forms that they shall be 
expressive of national character ; they come 
into existence bearing its impress ; they live 
only so long as it supplies them with vitality. 
A revolution by force, it is true, can remake 
a government, but it is only a revolution in 
moral character that can remake a people. 

Of the genius of Englishmen for adminis- 
tration and government under old conditions, ' 
we can none of us have any doubt, I sup- 
pose. We have only to think of the great 
Indian Civil Service, and the noble way in 
which from time to time, our countrymen, 
often hardly out of their boyhood, rise to the 
responsibilities of government over vast 
districts of that great empire : we have only 
to read such a book as that of Mr. Alfred 
Milner, on "England in Egypt," to recognise 
once more with national pride how, under 
the influence simply of English common- 
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sense and English justice, the whole ad- 
ministration of Egypt during the last few 
years, in all departments — Cbrmy, finance, 
agriculture, canal irrigation, law, justice — 
has been quickened into a life and promise 
for the future, the story of which reads like a 
fairy tale, to be convinced of the truth of this. 

Yes, but there are those who fear that in 
England herself the imperial qualities of our 
race for the art of government are likely to 
be sorely tried in the immediate democratic 
future. 

For example, this is the kind of pessimistic 
teaching I find in one of this month's 
leading Eeviews : — 

" To constitute a state in which supreme 
power shall be given to the lower orders, in 
which they shall be clothed with the power 
to tax and to spend the money raised by 
taxation, whilst the wealthy class alone 
shall pay these taxes, this is, so far as I 
know, an experiment in statecraft which 
has never been tried with any other result 
but one, namely, the determination of the 
majority to live upon their right of voting. 
It may be doubted whether there is anything 
in history, nay more, whether there is any* 
thing in the nature of man to justify the 
boimdless hope and enthusiasm with which 
the experiment is regarded by many very 
influential persons." 
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Well, what will you say to this ? In the 
first place, I think you should say that the 
writer's statement, that the experiment 
** has never been tried with any other result 
but one,*' is not true, for the experiment 
under similar conditions has never been tried 
at all. The truth is that the union of the 
Democratic principle with Bepresentative 
government is an entirely modern fact, which 
throws out of court, therefore, all historical 
precedents that might otherwise be appealed 
to. There is nothing but the word ** De- 
mocracy *' in common, the thing is radically 
different. 

And in the second place I think we have 
a right to ask Sir Edward Fry to remember 
that we are Englishmen, and not to forget 
that we may be Christians. Yes, my friends, 
and after all, that last contingency is the all- 
important one, for if the English Democracy 
of the future is not going to ; be a Eeligious 
Democracy, then God help us all ! 

For myself, I am a Social Optimist simply 
because I am a Christian, because I am not 
willing to take up the cry which the pessimist 
and the social cynic desire to put into my 
mouth, the cry of the blind watchman : 

*• * Christian, what of the night ?" 
* I cannot tell— I am blind.* 
Halt, and hearken behind, < 
And return to the dear dead light, 
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If haply the hoorg will go back 

To the watchflres and stars that of old 

Shone where the sky now is black, 
Glowed where the earth now is cold." 

No ! for the sky is not black, but bright 
with the message which announces the Ad- 
vent of a King, a Euler of men, Christ 
Jesus, not reigning merely supreme in far- 
off splendour, in the glory of the heavenly 
palaces, but King in England to-day, by His 
Spirit inspiring, illuminating, transfiguring 
life ; the Great Companion, full of love and 
sympathy for all the sorrows and sufferings 
of the poor, full of care and concern also for 
the wider good of the Common-weal; the 
Reformer, the Emancipator of the captive 
and the oppressed, the Champion of Social 
Bights, the Inspirer of Social Duty. 

And I am a Social Optimist also because I 
am an Englishman, and being an English- 
man it is bred into my very bone, as I expect 
it is bred into yours, that somehow things 
cannot go permanently wrong, but are bound 
to worry through in the end, in other words, 
because I believe in what Burke once called 
'* the inbred integrity and piety of the EngUsh 
People/' 

There are dangers and difficulties ahead, of 
course. It would be foolish to deny them. 
But then dangers are things to be faced, and 
difficulties are things to be overcome. 
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There is no use mincing matters : unless 
the world goes heack Democracy must go 
forward. The will of the People must more 
and more prevail. We cannot prevent num- 
bers ruling. We can only try to teach them 
to rule well. 

And the Church of Christ, if it is of any 
use in the world at all, must take part in 
this work. 

She must not waste time in lamenting the 
mistakes of the past — and God knows the 
social errors, the sins of the Church, in her 
travesty of her Master's message of Social 
Salvation, have been great — but she must 
address herself to the task of the future. 
And she must begin that task by showing 
that * the ideas which are stirring in Demo- 
cracy, the ideas which constitute its Divine 
justification, are the very same ideas which 
lie at the heart of the Christian Eeligion.* 

She must, of course, be ready to recognize 
the voice of her Master in that cry of the 
higher Socialism which calls upon men to 
give themselves for social needs, and to place 
higher than the rights of the Individual the 
duties of Society. And she must not shrink 
even from sympathy with that optimistic 
faith which is, after all, the saving character- 
istic of the lower Socialism; for to that 
virtue she can, at least, appeal, if it be only 
in such words as those which our most 
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modem poet* puts into the mouth of the 
spirit of the Nation, in his address to the 
great Democracy of the West : — 

**EnBlayed, illogical, elate 

He greets the embarrassed gods, nor fears 
To ^hai^e the iron Land of Fate 

And toss ^ith Destiny for beers. 

Lo 1 imperturbable, he rales 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast — 
And in the teeth of all the schools, 

[Christ, Christ] shall save him at the last." 

The Church, in a word, must let men 
know that her faith in the future of English 
Democracy is but another name for faith in 
Human Progress, a conviction born of her 
belief in the Incarnate Christ ; that the im- 
pulse which is hurrying the world on to new 
destinies is but God's appointed means of 
loading His children one step nearer to the 
solution of that great educational problem 
which He has set them of making His 
Kingdom on Earth a likeness of that which 
is in Heaven. 

And the Church must show men also that 
as it is from their Eeligion that they may 
get the strongest motives for the obligations 
of their civic life, it is also from their Beli- 
gion that they will gain the best inspiration 
for any reforms of that civic life which may 

* Eudyard Kipling. 
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seem to them, as true citizens, things for 
which to strive. 

We who live in the country districts are all 
hoping much that the action of the new 
Parish Councils will tend to revivify Village 
life in England, and in the widest sense be 
for the public health- and the public wealth 
and the public wisdom of our rural popula- 
tion . And you who live in the City, I suppose 
expect some good results, in the direction, at 
any rate of Poor Law Administration, from 
the democratizing of the Vestries and the 
Boards of Guardians. For my own part, I 
am not one of those people who expect as 
the result of the working of these new Acts, 
what the Americans call " millenium by ex- 
press.'* I do not, I hope over-estimate the 
disciplinary, the educational value of the new 
political machinery ; for I believe one of the 
greatest political dangers of the present day, 
IS the exaggerated zeal with which the would- 
be Social Eeformer is apt to rush for what 
he thinks will be the speedy extinction of 
some conspicuous evil by political enact- 
ment. 

True, there is much which the New Eie- 
mocracy, impelled by that passionate haste, 
born, alas ! sometimes of gaunt hunger, must 
of necessity sweep away; much falseness, 
commercial industrial ; much insincerity, 
social political ; much obstinate obstruction. 
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of a purely red-tape order of futility. But in 
the end, I am sure, we need not fear that 
practical aims and direct action will always 
remain for Englishmen the important thing. 
And that means a call for statesmen, for 
administrators, for the good all-roimd mana- 
ger, with a blind eye, it is true, for dangers, 
with a scorn for counting odds in a righteous 
cause ; but also with a clear eye for the 
necessity of careful business-like administra- 
tion, a scrupulous determinafion to be just 
at all hazards, to maintain the right and 
confront the wrong at whatever risk. 

The fact is that we have to build up in 
England a new type of democratic Politician. 
Of Labour and Industrial Leaders in 
England we have produced during the last 
fifty years or so admirable Agitators of 
John Baptist type, from John' Bright 
down to John Bums, and they have most of 
them done noble preparatory work. But we 
have now to produce, if we can, and from the 
same classes, admirable Administrators, who 
are quite a different kind of people, a new 
order of men, a new religious order, shall I 
say, of men, who, while believing in the pos- 
sibilities of democratic control, know how 
essential to efficient administration are all 
the qualities which go to make up the ideal 
Christian character — justice, patience, hope 
modesty, integrity, frankness, fellowship. 
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We want, in fact, as great a change, it 
seems to me, in our conception of the essen- 
tial qualities which go to make an able 
Public Man, a Vestry Politician even, as 
Browning described in the wonderful picture 
he gave of the true function of a poet, in the 
poem which he called "How it strikes a 
contemporary/' Indeed, now, when I come 
to think of it, I am not sure that Browning's 
" Poet " is not very much the kind of man, 
we want for our new Parish Politicians and 
County Councillors and such-like people. 
You remember Browning's lines : 

" I only knew one poet in my life, 

And this or something like it was his way. 

You saw go up and down Valladolid 

A man of mark to know next time you saw ; 

* * ♦ 

He walked and tapped the pavement with his 

cane. 
Scenting the world, looking it full in face. 
« « « 

He turned up now the alley by the church. 
That leads nowhither ; now he breathed himself 
On the main promenade just at the wrong time 
. . . with the ferrel of his stick 
He tried the mortars temper 'tween the chinks 
Of some new shop a-building French and fine. 
He stood and watched the cobbler at his trade ; 

• « ^ 

He glanced o*er books on stalls with half an eye, 
And fly-leaf ballads on the vendor's string, 
And broad -edge bold-print posters by the wall 
He took sueh cognizance of men and things, 
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* 

If any beat a horse, yon felt he saw ; 
If any cnrsed a woman, he took note ; 
Yet stared at nobody — tbey stared at him, 
And fonnd, less to their pleasiUre than surprise 
He seemed to know them and expect as mnoh 

^ * * 

The town's trne master if the town bat knew ! 
We merely kept a governor for form. 
While this man walked about and took account 
Of all thoupht, said, acted, then went home, 
And wrote it fully to Our Lord the King." 

** Our Lord the King." 

My friends, is He whom you call Lord in 
any sense, do you think, King of this City? 
What are we doing you, and I, to make his 
Lordship felt in our City life ? What are we 
doing to make His laws supreme, His spirit 
supreme in our civic politics ? 

It is the duty of the Church, and of 
Church people — is it not ? — to be that kind 
of ** Poet,*' prophet they used to call it in old 
days, Interpreter of Life to the people, for 
our Lord the King. Yes, surely, it is the 
duty of the Church to insist that civic ad- 
ministration shall be undertaken in the spirit 
of service to our Lord the King. It is her 
duty as an Interpreter of Life, as a preacher 
of Christ's Kingdom on Earth, to speak in 
such manner, that everyone shall feel that it 
is a point of honour and of Christian obli- 
gation to build up, as far as their influence 
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extends, the life of the great civic brother- 
hood to which they belong, and of every 
sphere of action which it contains, in 
Justice, Eighteousness and the Fear of God. 
My friends, when Christ came He bent 
over the corpse of a dead world, and whis- 
pered a word of Pait;h. Over the clay that 
had lost almost all of man but the movement 
and the form. He uttered words, until then 
almost unknown — Love, Service, Sacrifice, 
Duty — and the dead arose, a new life circu- 
lated through the dead body which ancient 
philosophy had tried in vain to re- 
animate. • Prom that dead society arose 
the Christian world, the world of Liberty, 
Equality, Brotherhood. When Christ 
came and changed the face of the world. 
He spoke not of . Eights to the rich, 
who needed not to achieve them ; nor to the 
poor; who would, doubtless, have abused 
them in imitation of the rich. He spoke not 
of Utility, nor of Interest, to a people whom 
Interest and Utility had corrupted ; but He 
spoke of Duty, of Service. He said that 
they should be first among all who had con- 
tributed most by their labour to the good of 
all. He -taught that Life meant Service, 
work for God and His world, work for Christ 
and His kingdom. He taught that the 
reward of work was more work, not wages 
only, but further opportunities of duty. ' To 
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him that hath shall be given-/ He said — not 
something more to sit down to and enjoy, 
but a wider sphere of activity, an extended 
range of opportunity and of duty. * Heaven it- 
self ,* He taught, * is only work to surer issues.* 

When Christ came and moved through the 
land everywhere, He took with Hiin the 
sense of a new life ; whether in the Manger 
at Bethlehem, amongst the people in city or 
field, by the way, or at sea, always the same 
inexplicable virtue of Life and Life-power 
went out from Him. And when Christ died, 
when the Lord of Life was faint and weary 
at Calvary, when the Lord of Life on the 
Cross was dying as man, still Life-power 
went forth from Him — * And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me ! ' 

I cannot explain it. No man can explain 
it. But that Fact is the Gospel, the Bene- 
diction of the World. Christ is Life, and 
His Life alone is the one Almightiness 
which, by living and being sacrificed, re- 
created a lost world ; and His life lives upon 
earth still, in the lives of those who love Him 
and serve Him. 

Wherever there is true Life, there also 
there is Christ's Bedemption workings The 
Christ message to us is always this, **You 
must live for others ; you must die for others. 
Life is a mission of service." 

Ah, God grant, my friends, that some- 
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thing of this true happiness of Life may be 
yours, that ever you may be pressing on into 
new worlds of happy daring, into the enjoy- 
ment of new hbpes,'into new deeds of service 
and of duty, so that whether it may fall to 
your lot to spend yourselves in public life or in 
private life for your Lord the King, you may 
ever be learning, through new experiences, 
social, individual, how beautiful it is to be 
alive, and by living to know the Lord of all 
Life : 

** Ht)w beautiful it is to be alive, 

To wake each mora as if the Maker's grace 

Did us afresh from nobliinguess derive, 

That we might sing, * How happy is our case, 

How beautiful it is to be alive ! ' 

And ever towards man's height of nobleness 
Strive still some new progression to contrive. 
Till, just as any other Friend's, we press 
Death's hand ; and having died, feel none the less 
How beautiful it is to be alive."* 

One final word, that I may return upon 
the thought and the lesson with which I 
set out. 

Some years ago when I was in Florence, I 
saw above the gateway of the Palace of the 
Signoria, or City Hall, the monogram of 
Christ. It was carved in the stone tablet 
where once had been placed the words — 
"Jesus Christ elected by decree of the Senate, 

♦ H. S. Sutton. 
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King of the Florentine People/' On the 
battlements of the tower of the same old 
Palace I was still able to read the Latin in- 
scription, placed there three centuries ago 
by the Mayor of the City, Niccolo Capprivi, 
to record the same fact, telling how in the 
City Council, and afterwards in the public 
assembly of the citizens in the great square 
below, the Florentines had solemnly elected 
Jesus Christ as the King of their city, the 
pledge that henceforth they would be loyal 
to Him and to Him alone as King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 

*' Jesas 
Christus Rex GlorisB Venit in pace, 
Christus vincit : ChristuB rej^nat : 

Christus imperat : 
Christus ab omni malo nos defendat." 

I Jesus Clirist the King of Glory comes in Peace 
He conquers, He reigns, He rules ; may He protect 
us from all evil.] 

My friends, I would to God that not 
only, not at all indeed, on the stone walls of 
the Town Hall of your city, but on the 
fleshy tablets of the hearts of her citizens, 
Canterbury would inscribe such words as 
those of the Florentines of old, as a pledge 
of our loyalty to the same Christ as King of 
the City. Lift up your heads, O ye gates of 
the future time, and be ye lift up ye ever- 
lasting doors of your City's opportunity, and 
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the King of Glory shall come in. Who is 
the King of Glory ? It is the Lord, strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in many a 
battle of the past against slavery and super- 
stition and ignorance and sin, to be no less 
mighty, if only you be trusty soldiers, 
in future victories against your City foes — 
indifference, intolerance, bigotry, drunken- 
ness, impurity, class-selfishness, money- 
greed, idleness, and luxury. God grant you 
fail Him not to whom you daily pray — 
" Thy Kingdom come ! '* 
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